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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 





NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 
Frankiin Square, Boston, 


Founpgp sy Dr. E, TOURJEE. 
NEXT SCHOOL YEAR BEGINS SEPTEMBER 10, 


1s0el. 





Thorough Instruction for pupils of all grades in Pianoforte, Organ, Violin, Violoncello, Double Bass, 
Flute and all other Orchestral Instruments, Voice Building and Art of Singing, Solfeggio, Music in Public 
Schools, Theory, Harmony, Counterpoint and Composition. 

Complete practical courses in Piano and Organ Tuning in all branches. 

Elocution, Dramatic and Lyric Action and Oratory under competent teachers. 

English, Latin, French, German and Italian Languages and Literature thoroughly taught. 

Systematic Instruction in Drawing, Painting, Modeling and Decorative Art. 

Many concerts given by members of the Faculty, semi-weekly pupils’ recitals and numerous instructive 
lectures {ree to pupils and their friends. Students are also free to attend class for orchestral practice. 

Graduates always in demand, 

Lady students find a safe and comfortable home in the building, and male students are provided with rooms 
and board near the Conservatory at reasonable rates, 

Approximate cost for board, tuition and incidentals per year: Beginners, $450 to $550; Advanced 
Students, #550 to 8650. 

For Illustrated Calendar giving full information address 


GEO. WITHERS & C0. 


(Established by Norris & Barnes, 1765). 





ON VIEW 


A Collection of Nearly 1,000 Ancient 
Italian, French, German and 
English Instruments, 


BOWS BY TOURTE, LUPOT, &C. 


SEE ANNUAL CATALOGUE, 


22 LEICESTER SQUARE, LONDON. 


Jeading Bands. 
G|LMORE’S BAND. 


N. Y. Twenty-second Regiment Band. 
P. §. GILMORE, Conductor. 
ADDRESS: 
164 West 86th Street, New York. 


CAPPA'S BAND. 


N. Y. Seventh Regiment Band of 
Fifty-five Musicians. 


C. A. CAPPA, Bandmaster, 
Music furnished for all occasions. 


Address: 25 Union 8q., New York City. 


BAYN E’S BAND. 


69th Regiment, N. G. S. N. Y. 














CARL FAELTEN, Acting Director, or 


LUTHER S. ANDERSON, Business Manager. 








Professional Cards. 





Miss L. WHEELWRIGHT, 
TEACHER OF PIANO AND VIRGIL 
PRACTICE CLAVIER. 
No. 15 East «7th Street, New York City. 


ALBERTO LAURENCE, 
No. 147 East Eighteenth Street, 
Instruction in SINGING and the Higher Branches 
of Vocal and Dramatic Art. 
FRANK A. DOTY, 
Pupil of Dudley Buck and A. R. Parsons, Church 
Organist and Teacher of Organ and Pianc, 


Adéress, 150 8th Street, Troy, N. Y. 


GEORGE SWEET, 

No. 57 and 59 West 42d Street, New York. 

At the request of many of his former pupils, and 
others, Mr. Sweet has returned to New York and 
opened a Vocal Studio at Nos. 57 and sq West 42d Street, 
where he is ready to give instruction in the art of Sing- 
ing, and prepare pupils for the operatic or concert 
Stage 


BROADWAY CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC. 
LANGUAGES AND ART. 

1324 Broadway, 

Bet. agth and 45th Street, East Side, New York City. 
Open daily from 1c a. M. to6P. mM. Wednesdays and 


Saturdays untilg p.m. Orchestra Rehearsals every 
Monday Evening 





FRANCIS FISCHER POWERS, 
BARITONE, 

(s73 Madison Avenue, New York. 

{96 Clinton Street, cor. Remsen, Brooklyn. 


Resumes Teaching October 9. 
(Will receive callers from 4 to 5 P. M. only.) 


EDWARD BAXTER PERRY, 
CONCERT PIANIST AND LECTURER, 


Permanent Address, 
1:78 Tremont Street, Boston Mass. 


Miss LILLIE P. BERG, 
THE LEADING EXPONENT IN 
AMERICA OF ** LAMPERTI’S METHOD.” 


Call at 231 West 42d Street. 
Dr, CARL MARTIN, 
BASSO. 
Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Studio, 15 East 17th Street, New York, 
Muse. DAGMAR LINDBLAD, 


Vocal Culture ; Italian and German School ; Solfegio 
class for ladies and children. 
; East 41st Street. New York. 


Stupios;: 








THE VOICE ; 


Its Production, Training and Cultivation. 
By Mr. HARRY PEPPER. 
Pure School of Bsllad Singing taught; Ladies and 
Gentlemen prepared, coached, &c., for the stage, 
pera, concert, &c., both vocally and dramatically 


VOCAL STUDIO, ** THE HARDMAN,” 
138 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Miss ESTHER BUTLER, 
CONCERT AND ORATORIO, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 
No. 238 West 43d Street. 
Mme, HENRIETTA BEEBE, 


America's Recognized Exponent of Vocal, Oratorio, 
Church and Concert Music. 


239 West 43d Street, City 


Mr. EDWARD SCHLOMANN, 


Late of the Metropolitan Opera, New York, 
CONCERT SINGER (Basso), 
Open for Engagements. 


VOICE CULTURE. (Method Garcia). 
rins--Breathing, Tone Production and Artis 
tic Singing. German Songs 

Address, Steinway Hall, New York City. 
21 East 18th Street 


Mr. & Mrs. CARLOS A. SERRANO, 
MUSIC SCHOOL, 


East r4th Street, New York. 


SPE Al 


Studio, 











REY ee OPES 
Mme. DESIREE ARTOT-DE PADILLA, 
Begs to announce that her address is 


64 RUE JAUFFRAY, PARIS, FRANCE, 


And that she is prepared to receive pupils 
professional and amatuer. 





LESSONS BY MAIL 
HOWARD VOICE METHOD. 


The Howard Method has discovered just those half 
dozen efforts of tongue, palate, lower jaw, inner cheeks 
and throat which produce the beautitul artistic tone of 
singing. Its Lessons by Mail give the pupils sure con- 
trol over them by many easy devices. 

Improvement in tone and style almost from the 
start is wonderful, *Astonishing!"’ is the usual re- 
port 

Send for circular containing full description, almost 
incredible testimonials, and a list of Mr. Howard’s 
works. Address 


JOHN HOWARD, 


36 West Twenty-sixth Street, New York. 





GRAND 


Conservatory of Music 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 

This renowned Music School offers the accumu- 
lated advantages of years of successful operation. 
Instructions in all branches of Vocal and Instrumental 
Music. Harmony, Composition, Instrumentation, 
Elocution and Dramatic Art, Foreign Languages, 
Drawing and Painting. Students have the use of a 
fully appointed stage with scenery, pipe organs, harp, 
library and other free advantages equal to 10 lessons 
per week. For particulars address 


E., EBERHARD, Mus. Doc,, President, 
The Grand Conservatory of Music, 


16 East 23d St. New York. 


H. R. KNOPF, 


ARTISTIC 


Bow and Violin Maker. 


IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 


Fine Old Violins 


OF ITALIAN, 
FRENCH, GERMAN AND 
ENQLISH MAKERS, 


92 Third Avenue, 


NEW YORK. 


A Large Asscrtment always on hand, 
ROMAN STRINGS AND FINE OLD BOWS, 


NEPPERT BROS., 


Manufacturers of Fine 


PIANO STOOLS 
arn COVERS, 
12 E, 15th Street and 390 Canal Street, 
NEW YORK. 








CataLtocue Now Reapy. 


ee” New 


BOOSEY & C0.’S 


Brass Instruments. 


WITH 
Patent Compensating Pistons, 
ARE THE ONLY 
PERFECT BRASS VALVE INSTRUMENTS 
IN THE WORLD. 


W.A. POND & CO., Agents, 
25 Union Square, New York, 


Catalogue on Application. 








WM. BAYNE, Bandmaster, 
251 Bowery, 





ROYAL SCHOOL OF MUSIC) cy eek oo cman 
WEIMAR, GERMANY. | 


Successors to Symons & Co.) 
D.M. Bruce & Co,°°**Pseabtisned' 50° °°° 











Methuen, Mass., 


pre am ORGAN PIPES 
“ ® . ; | 0 
1. Orchestra School—For instruction in all - 


h eer ‘ f th | _ New factory and equipment. Ever 
the various instruments of the | wood and Metal, Flue and Reed ipes for organ 
orchestra. pe 


Voicers of known ability, Standard stops 
Stops of pure tin a specialty, 


description of 
| builders. 


| constantly on hand. 
Estimates furnished. 


The National Conservatory 
of Music of America, 


INCORPORATED 1885, 
126 and 128 Bast 17th St, New York, 
ENTRANCE EXAMINATIONS: 


VOICE, Sept. 24 and 25, from gto 12 M., 2to5 and 
8toror.mM. VIOLIN AND ALL OTHER OR- 
CHESTRAL INSTRU MENTS, Sept. 28, from 9 to 
12M. and 2tos5 P.M. PIANO AND ORGAN, 
Sept. 29, same hours as abore. 

C. I. PARDEE, Secretary, 


Messrs. FRANCIS, DAY & HUNTER, 


Music Publishers, 
OF LONDON, ENGLAND. 
Beg to inform the Trade that they have OPENED A BRANCH at 
1 & 3 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK, 


WILLIAM EYKE, Manager. 


Terms: $20 Semi-Annually. 








2. Music School—For piano, organ, compo- 
sition, conducting, vocal. 
Terms: $20 Semi-Annually, 


3. Opera School—For instruction (scenery 
used) in opera. 
Terms: $80 Senii-Annually. 


Sessions open and pupils received Thursday 
after Easter and first Monday in October, 


Director, Court Councillor 


MULLERHARTUNG. 








Publishers of Smallwocd’s Celebrated Piano Method, the easiest to teach and to learn from. 


TO THE TRADE. 


MESSRS. BREITKOPF & HARTEL, 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS, LEIPZIG, GERMANY, 





beg to announce that they have opened a branch house at 


No. 15 EAST SEVENTEENTH ST., NEW YORK. 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, Sondershausen, Thuringia, Germany. 


(Under the patronage of the Court.) 








OMPLETE education in musical branches, including solo singing for opera and concert. Annual Dues: 
Vocal Department, $50; Instrumental Department, $38 (150 marks). Cost of living in good families, 
$125 a year and upward (soo marks). Free admission for pupils to the concerts of the court orchestra, 

and vocal as well as theory pupils have free admission to the general rehearsals of the opera. 





Director, Prof. SCHROEDER, Court Conductor. 
EMIL GRAMM, Business Manager. 





XAVER SCHARWENKA, Director. 


Scharwenka Conservatory of Music, 


PROF. YAVER SCHARWENKA'S FAMOUS BERLIN CONSERVATORIUM. 


The Faculty includes some of the most renowned Professors of Europe and America, 
among whom may be mentioned Mr. Philip Scharwenka, 
for Theory, Composition, &c. 


Will be opened to the public on September 28, 1891. 








Examinations daily from September 21 to 26. All branches of music taught. A sem- 
inary for the education of teachers is one of the special features. For terms and particulars 


please address BMIL GRAM M, 


SCHARWENKA CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 
81 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
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Mahogany Veneers are our specialty. We carry at all times 
a very large stock, probably the largest to be found anywhere in 
the trade, and we solicit a visit from buyers when in this market. 
We carry also a full line of all other veneers, both sawed and 
WM. E. UPTEGROVE & BRO., 
Foot East roth Street, New York. 


shaved. 





GEORGE BOTHNER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


GRAND, UPRIGHT AND SQUARE 


Fianoforte Actions, 


135 & 137 CHRYSTIE STREET, NEW YORK, 


(FORMERLY 144 ELIZABETH STREET). 


WASLE & CO. ++ 


175 & 177 Hester Street, PIANOFORTE 


uiw'vone. _ ACTIONS 


T.M. ANTISELL PIANO CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE PATENT STEEL WREST 
PLANK TUNING DEVICE. 


HIGH GRADE PIANOS. 


RECEIVED SPECIAL WORLD AWARDS 
AT NEW ORLEANS AND MELBOURNE. 








Factories, Foundry, Dry Houses and Lumber Yard occupy SIX ACRES 


Railroad switch to THREE lines of RAILROADS on the ground. 


Matawan, - - New Jersey. 
AGENTS WANTED. 


WEAVER ORGANS. 


RICH, BRILLIANT TONE. EASIEST 
PLAYING ACTION IN EX- 
ISTENCE. 








PERFECT. 


OPENER ORGANS 





COOL >Ay 


ny ( 
— 


WE So.icir CORRESPONDENCE FROM RELIABLE 


AGENTS. 
Order a sample organ if you never handled 


IC them. 


Organ and Piano Co., 
YOoREG, PA. 
KNOW THAT THE 





you 


PALACE ORGANS 


ARE MANUFACTURED BY THE 


LORING & BLAKE ORGAN CO. 


OF WORCESTER, MASS., 
Where they have been made for more than 20 Years. 











WILSHAW & CO., 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


Foreign and Domestic 


CABINET WOODS, 


In Logs, Planks, Boards and Veneers. 


OFFICE: No. 807 EAST 9th STREET, 
MA 1ANY | 226 & 228 Lewis Street, 
NEW YORK. 


HOG j 
LUMBEK YARDS: /| 416 to 422 East 8th Street. 
VENEER § 807 Kast 9th Street, 
WAREROOMS: /|128 Avenue D. 


JAMES ABBOTT & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FIRST-CLASS ACTIONS 


FoR UPRIGHT FIAWNOS. 


FORT LEE, ~ NEW JERSEY. 











IMPORTANT TO PIANO DEALERS! 


THE LATEST INVENTION. 
An Adjustable Piano Mute 


that can be attached to any Upright Piano without in the least affecting the instrument or marring its appear- 
ance. It combines all the good qualities and is superior to all of the so-called ‘* Harp Stops,"’ ** Soft Stops,’ 
‘*Piano Mufflers,”’ ‘‘ Bell Stops,” ‘* Piano Dampers" and other contrivances for softening the tores of the Piano. 

Indorsed by the leading Artists and Teachers: Wm. Mason, A. R. Parsons, S. B. Mills, Dudley Buck, 
Alexander Lambert, Max Liebl ng, F. Von Inten, S. N. Penfield, of New York; Dr. F. Ziegfeld, Wm. H. Sher- 
wood, Emil Liebling, John J. Hattstaedt, Dr. H. S. Perkins, W. S. B. Mathews, of Chicago; |. C. Fillmore, of 
Milwaukee; Ernest Perabo, of Boston, and many others. 

For further particulars and information address 


THE FREIDENRICH ADJUSTABLE PIANO MUTE CO., 
215 E. 126th STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 





~TAIB PIANO ACTION CO.. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO ACTIONS, Grand, Square and Upright, 


447, 449, 451. 453 and 455 West 26th Street, 
NEW YORK. 





W. H. WILLIAMS, Pres. W. THATCHER, Vice-P: ‘ A.S. WILLIAMS, Sec, and Treas, 


Tut ASTORIA VENEER MILLS, 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


All Kinds of Cut? Saured Weneers. 


This company make a specialty of the manufacturing of Poplar and Walnut Lumber 
tor the use of the Piano and Organ Trades. Catalogues mailed on application. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 120 East Thirteenth Street, New York City. 





ROBT:MWEBB: 


915 & 917 Marcy Ave, BRooxtyn NY. 


MAHFR oF 


PP HAMMERS @WEDGES-CLOTHee. 


POLLOCK & CO., 
Manufacturers of Pianos, 


FACTORY, 449 W. 38th ST.. NEW YORK. 
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Professional Cards. 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


HE 


METROPOLITAN 


COLLEGE OF MOMG 


OPENS JULY ist. 


Boarding accommodations. All advantages 
Send 








F 


f 
BI 


winter school retained, 


for particulars. 


HM. W. GREENE, 


21 East 14th St., New York City. 


Mrs. CARL 


Alto, 


ALVES, 


pen for Concert Engagements. 
Address 1146 Park Avenue. 


Mr. JESSE WILLIAMS 


Gives Lessons in Vocal Culture, Deep Breathing, 








Vowel Formation, Tone Production and the Art ot 
Singing in English 
Address 113 East 26th Street, New York. 
Mme, FRIDA DE ‘ty BELE ASH.- 
FORT 
Vocal ee: 
135 East 18th Street, New York 
A. FARINI’S 

Musica, Srupio— Vocal, No. 23 East 17th Street. 

Specialty : Opera, Concert Stage, Oratorio and Church. 
teception hours from 1 to 6 P. M. 
JAS. G. HUNEKER, 

Professor of Piano at the National Conservatory, 
will accept private pupils in Piano playing. Modern 
methods taught. Address, care of this office. 

Mr. PIERRE DOUILLET, 
Concert Pianist and Teacher. 
Address 123 East 734 Street, New York 
Mr. AD. M. FOERSTER, 
Voice Culture, Piano and Theory of Music, 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


MAX TREUMANN, 
Cc and Opera. Vocal Cul- 
1 Street, New York. 


Baritone 
ture 


neert, Oratori 
105 East 82 


EMILIO AGRAMONTE, 


Musical Director of the American Composers’ Choral 
Association of New York and the Gounod Vocal 
Society of New Haven, Conn, Vocal Instruction 

18 East 17th Street, New York. 





ALBERT MORRIS BAGBY, 


Pia Instruction 














Steinway Hall, New York. 
Mme. L. CAPPIANI, 
\ Culture 3 West soth Street, New York. 
ACHIL L E E RR ANI, 
ocal Teacher 
118 East 26th Street, New York. 
Mme. MURIO-CELLI, 
\ Instruction, 
No. 18 Irving Place, New York. 
CARL ALVES, 
Vocal Instructor, 
1146 Park Avenue, near oxst Street, New York 


Miss GEORGINE SCHUMANN, 


Piano and Harmony, 


F wing the Principles of Dr. Hans von Biilow, 
19 East 16th Street, New York. | 
CHARLES Pp AL M, 
Director of Bedford Musica! Society; Professor of 
fiolin, Convent of the Sacred Heart. 
Address East &th Street, New York, 
WM. H. RIEGER, 
TENOR, 
Oratorio and (¢ rt 9 Broadway, New York City 
HENRY RUSACK, 
Teacher of Singing, 
100 East 81st Street, New York. 


MR Vv ICTOR HERBERT, 











Vicloncello Virtuoso, 
W accept engagements for Concerts and Sok 
work; also a limited number of Pupils 
Address 212 East 14th Street, New York. 
Mr. WILLIAM H. LAWTON, 


OF BREATHING | 
PRODUCTION, 


239 West 43d S reet, City. 


THOROUGH STUDY 
AND VOICE 





|Mxs, OGDEN CRANE, ARTISTS IN AMERICA. 


Vocat TEACHER OF ITALIAN SCHOOL, 
Will resume instruction the 8th of September, 189:. 
Can be seen at her New York Studio, Hardman Hail, 
138 Fifth Avenué, corner roth Street, every Mondav 
and Thursday ; at her Brooklyn Studio, Chandler Music 
Hall, 300 Fulton Street, every Thursday and Friday. 
Permanent address, 138 | Fifth Ave., New York City. 


FRANK DE RIALP, 


Vocal Teacher, 
33 Union Square, 


GUSTAV L. BECKER 
Will resume Lessons after September 15 
Composition. 
Residence, 1377 Lexington Avenue, 
Address, STEINWAY HALL. 


F. SLADE OLVER, 


Concert Organist. 


ener OP non 


OVIDE MUSIN, 


THE VIOLINIST, 





New York. 


Piano 


est Company of Artists ever offered 
to the American Public. 


and 





Address R, E. JOHNSTON, Manager, Belve- 
dere House, 18th St. and 4th Ave., New York. 


ee SIXTH AMERICAN TOUR 


Who is supported this season by the Grand- 


ARTISTS IN EUROPE. 





Leading Concert Agent, 


DANIEL MAYER, 


180 New Bond Street, 
LONDON. 


REPRESENTS 
PADEREWSKI, STAVENHAGEN, YSAYE, 

| YOUNG GERARDY, EAMES, MELBA, BARTON 

McGUCKIN, and other world renowned artists. 














For Recitals, Festivals, &c. Lessons in Harmony, | 
Composition and Counterpoint by mail. 
360 Dayton Street, 


MM. 


Chic ago, 


| Mr. J. F. VON DER HEIDE. 


Vocal Instruction, 
Particular attention to the English language in song. 
Address, STEINWAY HALL. 
Residence, 305 West 14th Street, New York. 


Mr. WILLIAM COURTNEY, 


Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Address 2 27 Union Square, New ¥ ork. | 





» GNEVKOW & STERNBERG, 


BERLIN, GERMANY. 








Carlyle Petorsilea’s 2 Music School, 
ishe 18 71, 
STEINERT HALL, Boyls on and Tremont Sts., Boston, Mass. 
Scientific and artistic methods of instruction. All 
| lessons given by Mr. Petersilea personally. a 
17 payable in advance. Concerts, Analyses and Lectures 
AME RICAN CONSERV ATORY | free to all pupils. Lessons may begin trom July 1 
OF MUSIC. 189. 
. - and modern piano music. 
Chic oo: Hall, Chicago, Ill. of singing English and German songs. 
free on application. Piano Playing: General Musical Instruction 
OHN J HATTSTAEDT, Director. | from Beginning to End. By Carlyle Petersilea. Price, 
75 cents. Louis H, Ross & Co, 32 West St., Boston, 
E. BRISTOL, 
Vocal Instruction, 


Mass., General Agents. 
214 W. 43d Street, New York. 


A book containing information of inestimable value 
HELEN VON DOENHOFF 


to the teacher or student of music. A liberal musical 
Contralto, 


education in itself. Among its salient features are; 
Pauer's History of Music and Musicians; Steinert's 
History of the Origin and Evolution of the Piano- 
Returned from England. Will accept engagements 
for concerts and opera, Permanent address, 
Care of Steinway Hatt, New York 


torte; The Virgil Practice Clavier, and its wonderful 
aid in facilitating the art of piano playing.: A Musical 

BLUMENBERG, 
VIOLONCELLO VIRTUOSO, 


Dictionary, &c.,&c. Also, a Graded List of Pieces and 
Tour of Europe at present. 


Catalogue mailed 





| FREDERIC 





Studies, anda Sy nopsis of Franz Petersilea’sSystem for 
the Pianoforte. For SALe at att Mus:c Stores. 

Ernest Von Himmel’s Books. (Carlyle 
Petersilea). 

“THe DisCovVERED Country.’ Cloth, $1,00; paper, 
50 cents. **Oceanipes,” A Psychical Novel. Cloth, 
$1.25; paper, 50 cents 

These extraordinary books are receiving the most 





men and women of the highest cultivation and most 
advancedthought. For Save sy att Book DEAregrs, 

COLBY & RIO, 9 Bosworth St., Boston, 
Masa... General Agents. 





Permanent Address, care of this Paper. 


BRETT PIANOS. 


Witb Patent Micrometer System of Stringing and Tuning. 
ie JYCHE accompanying diagram is a side elevation or cross-cut section of the 
A Micrometer System of Stringing and Tuning. A A represent parts of 
————— the Iron Frame and Patent Tuning Head; B the Micrometer Tuning Plate ; 
C the String Hook; E the String ; D the Tuning Screw with the point resting 
in a groove in the Plate B. By turning this screw, which can be done easily 
with a clock key, the string is *“‘tuned "’ to the desired pitch. The Plate Bisa 
segment of a circle, and moves upon the curved surface of the lron Frame A 
as a wheel moves or turns upon its axle. The diagram shows the relative 
position of the parts when the string is ‘drawn up to pitch * The Iron Frame 
A supports the entire strain of the strings. These parts all being metal cannot 
be injured by careless tuning, climatic changes or overheating ; therefore the 
piano can be tuned 10,000 times without the slightest wear or injury. The 
tuning screw operatesas a set screw, The tuning plate resting firmly against 
the end of it holds the string with such firmness and accuracy that it 1s im- 
possible tor the piano to “ get out of tune,’’ except by the stretch- 
ing of the strings. The position of the string upon the bridge 
reduces to a minimum the friction of the string upon the bridge 
and the liability of breaking the string. This device is indorsed by 
many celebrated musicians, mechanical experts and mechanical 
engineers as the most beautiful and perfect mechanical move- 
ment and the most valuable improvement in piano construction in 
he world. The Brett Piano, mechanically and artistically considered, is the most ornamental, 
symmetrical, beautiful and perfect model of piano construction, and in quality. volume and dura- 
bility of tone, and durability of construction, it is superior to every piano (without exception) 
manufactured in this country. 


BRETT PIANO CO... 
210 WEST THIRTY-FIFTH STREET, NEW YORK. 


F. H. GILSON COMPANY, 
Music Printers and Bookbinders, 


54 TO 60 STANHOPE ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


Complete manufacture, from manu- 





(| 


















Music Printing by the engraved, lithographic or typographic process. 
to bourd book. 


| script 
| 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


HAMBURG. 


both 








The Instruction is theoretical and embraces the following 


branches : 

Solo Singing (Concert and Opera), Chorus Singing, Piano, Organ, Violin, 
Orchestral Instruments of all kinds; Ensemble, Quartet and Orchestral Playing ; 
| Harmony, Composition, History of the Aisthetics of Music; Italian Language. 

AMONG THE TEACHERS ARE: Prof. Von Bernuth, Organist Armbrust, Von Holten, Em. 

Krause ; Prof. Arnold Krug ; Concert Masters, Henry Schradieck and Kopecky. 
The Higher Classes 380 Marks; Middle Classes 230 Marks annually. 


practical and 


fees are 





FULL PARTICULARS TO BE FOUND IN THE PROSPECTUS, WHICH CAN BE 


HAD GRATIS BY ADDRESSING 


J. VON BERNUTH, Director, 


Piano technics and the art of playing ancient | 
Vocal technics and the art | 


earnest considerationand warmest commendation from | 





Established Nearly a Century. 


HART & SON, 


Dealers in Genuine 


ITALIAN VIOLINS, 


Violas ‘and ’ Cellos. 


Largest Collection in the World. 
Also manufacturers of guaranteed 
English made Violins, &c., 15,20 and 
25 guineas. Importers of finest qual- 


ity Italian Strings and Tested Strings, 
Cc. 








































































_ Bows, Guitars, Mandolins, &c., 

| —_— 

| 

28 WARDOUR STREET, 


LONDON, GLAND. 


MANUAL OF MUSIC. 
BY W. M. DERTHICK. 

vos remarkably practical and comprehensive work 
has recently been thoroughly revised and greatly 

enlarged, and in its improved form contains the follow- 

ing features,each of which has received the highest 

commendation from the most prominent musicians of 

this country and Europe: 

1.—A complete history of music. 

2.—A series of six colored <arcaplagea! charts, the 
ingenuity and practical usefulness of which for pur- 
poses of reference and historical study have secured 
for the author so much deserved praise. 

3.—Excellent photogravure portraits of nearly one 
hundred eminent musicians, from Palestrina and Or- 
lando Lassus to the youngest of great modern com- 
posers, Moritz Moszkowski. 

4.—Extended biographies of over fifty of the most 
prominent characters in music, past and present. 

5 —Carefully prepared analyses of over two hundred 
characteristic works, showing their form, content and 
technical requirements. 

6.—Over fifty specimen compositions for historical 
and artistic illustration from the best foreign editions. 

7.—Complete Dictionary of Technical Terms and 
Phrases. 

8.—Complete Dictionary of Important Musical 
Works, Instruments and Institutions. 

9.—Complete Dictionary of Musical Artists and 
Composers. 

Each Dictionary gives the foreign pronunciation of 
every difficult word, phonetically spelled, so that abso- 
lute accuracy may be instantly acquired. The work is 
introduced exclusively by subscription and is securing 
a sale quite unprecedented in the history of musical 
| literature. The publishers invite correspondence with 
any to whom music is congenial and who may desire 
to secure a permanent and lucrative position. Address 

MANUAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
415 and 417 Dearborn St., Chicago, Tl. 
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R. JULIAN STORY, who married Emma Eames, 
M the operatic star, has discovered by this time 
that astral matrimonial engagements and mothers- 
in-law are not altogether pleasant things. We sup- 
pose he earnestly repeats General Grant’s famous 
speech: ‘Let us have peace.” We hope he gets it. 

OME musical enthusiasts are organizing a stock 
S company with a capital of $250,000 to givea 
genuine Wagnerian festival in Milwaukee during the 
world’s fair. The plan ofthe Bayreuth performances, 
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Electrotypes of the pictures of the following named | 


NOTICE. 


artists will be sent, prepaid, to any address on receipt of 
four (4) dollars for each. 

During more than eleven years these pictures have 
appeared in this paper, and their excellence has been 


universally commented upon. 


We have received numer- 


ous orders for electrotypes of the same, and publish the 
subjoined list for the purpose of facilitating a selection, 


Adelina Patt: 
Ida Klein 
Sembrich 
comune Nilsson 
Scalchi 
Trebelli 
Marie Roze 
Anna de Bellocca 
Etelka Gerster 
— ica 

hine Yorke 
Bani ie Ambre 
Emma Thursby 
Teresa Copvetio ‘ 
Kellogg, Clara L.— 
Mink auk—2 


Annie Louise Cary 
Emily Winant 
Lena Little 
Murio-Celli 
Andrew Carnegie 
James T. Whelan. 
Eduard Strauss 
Elenor W. Everest 
jenny Broch 
arie Louise Dotti 
Marie Jahn 
Fursch-Madi—2 
John Marquardt 
Zélie de Lussan 
Blanche Roosevelt 
Antonia Mielke 
Titus d’ Ernesti 
Anna Bulkeley-Hills 
Charles M. Schmitz 
Friedrich von Flotow 
Franz Lachner 
Heinrich Marschner 
Edmund C. Stanton 
Nestore Calvano 
William Courtney 
osef Staudig! 
ulu Veling 
Mrs. Minnie Richards 
Florence Clinton-Sutro 
Arthur Friedheim 
Clarence Eddy 
Franz Abt 
Fannie monte 
n 
C. Mortimer Wiske 
J. O. Von Prochazka 
Edvard Gri 
Adolf Henselt 
Eugen d’ Albert 
Lilli Lehmann 
William Candidus 
Franz Kneisel 
Leandro Campanari 
Franz Rummel 
Blanche Stone Barton 
Amy Sherwin 
Thomas Ryan 
Achille Errani 
C. Jos. Brambach 
Henry Schradieck 
. Rhodes 
ilhelm Gericke 
Frank Taft 
C. M. Von Weber 
Edward Fisher 
Kate Rolla 
Charles Rehm 
Harold Randolph 
Minnie V. Vandeveer 
Adele Aus der Ohe 
Karl Klindworth 
win Klahre 
Helen D. Campbell 
Alfredo Barili 
m. R, Chapman 
Otto Roth 
Anna Carpenter 
Ww. L. Biumenschein 
Leonard Labatt 
Albert Venino 
osef Rheinberger 
ax ix 
Helene von Doenhoff 
olf Jensen 
ans Richter 
et Reid 
Mer zr Hop MD 
err opkinson, 


Stavenhagen 
Arrigo Boito 

ul von Janko 

1 Schroeder 

John Lund 
Edmund C, Stanton 
Heinrich Gudehus 
Charlotte Hyhn 


Teresina Tua 
Lucca 
Ivan E. Morawski 
Leopold Winkler 
Costanza Donita 
Carl Reinecke 
Heinrich Vogel 
Johann Sebastian Bach 
Peter Tschaikowsky 
Jules Perotti—2 
Adolph M. Foerster 

. H. Hahn 

homas Martin 
Louis Gaertner 
Louis 1 A Courtney 
Richard ner 
Theodore Thomas 
Dr. Damrosch 
Campanini 
Julius von Bernuth 
Constanun Sternberg 
Dengremont 
Galassi 
Hans Balatka 
Mathilde Wurm 
Liberati 
Johann Strauss 
Anton Rubinstein 
Del Puente 


ose! 
Julia hive- King 

Hope Glenn 

Louis Blumenberg 
Frank Van der Stucken 
Frederic Grant Gleason 
Ferdinand von Hiller 
Robert Volkmann 
Julius Rietz 

Max Heinrich 

A. L. Guille 

Ovide Musin 

Anton Udvardi 

Alcuin Blum 

Louise Natali 

Ethel Wakefield 
Carlyle Petersilea 

Carl Retter 

George Gemlinda 
Emil Liebling 

Van Zandt 

Ww. {oo Heimendab! 


augh Lauder 
Mendelssohn 
Hans von Biilow 
Clara Schumann 
Joachim 
Samuel S. Sanford 
Franz Liszt 
Christine Dossert 
Dora Henninges 
A. A. Stanle 
Ernst Catenhusen 
Heinrich Hofmann 
Charles Fradel 
Emi! Sauer 
Jesse Bartlett Davis 
D. Burmieister-Petersen 
Willis Nowell 
August Hyllested 
Gustav Hinrichs 
Xaver Scharwenka 
Heinrich Boetel 
W. E. Haslam 
Carl E. Martin 
Jennie Dutton 
Walter J. Hall 
Conrad Ansorge 
Carl — 
Emil St 
Paul Ka ch 
u.s Svecenski 
Henry Holden Huss 
Neally Stevens 
Dyas Flanagan 
A, Victor Benham 
Mr. and Mrs. Cari Hild 
Anthony Stankowitch 
thal 


Felix Mott! 
Augusta Obrstrim 
a Kunkel 

Dr. F. Ziegfeld 

F. Chickering 
Villiers Stanford 
Louis C, Elson 
Anna Mooney-Burch 
Mr. and Mrs. Alves 
Ritter-Goetze 
Adele Lewin, 


Pauline Scheller-Haag 


Marchesi 
Henry Mason 
P. S. Gilmore 
Neupert 
Hubert de Blanck 
Dr. Louis Maas 
Max Bruch 
L. G. Gottschalk 
Antoine de Kontski 
> B. Mills 
M. Bowman 
Siw Bendix 
W. H. Sherwood 
Stagno 
Victor Nessler 
Johanna Cohen 
Charles F. Tretbar 
Jennie Dickerson 
A. MacDowell 
Theodore Reichmann 


Hermann Winkelmann 

Donizetti 

William W. Gilchrist 

Ferranti 

Johannes Brahms 

Meyerbeer 

Moritz Moszkowski 

Anna Louise Tanner 

Filoteo Greco 

Wilhelm Junck 

Fannie Hirsch 

Michael Banner 

Dr. S. N. Penfield 

F. W. Riesberg 

Emil Mahr 

Otto Sutro 

Carl Faelten 

Belle Cole 

Carl Millocker 

G. W. Hunt 

Georges Bizet 

John A. Brockhoven 

Edgar H. Sherwood 

Ponchielli 

Edith Edwards 

Carrie Hun-King 

Pauline |’ Allemand 

Verdi 

Hummel Monument 
rlioz Monument 

Haydn Monument 

Johann Svendsen 

Strauss Orchestra 

Anton Dvorak 

Saint-Saéns 

Pablo de Sarasate 

Jules Jordan 

Albert R. Parsons 

Ther'e Herbert-Foerster 

Bertha Pierson 

Carlos Sobrino 

George M. Nowell 

William Mason 


Maud Powell 
Max Alvary 

osef Hofmann 

iindel 
Carlotta F. Pinner 
Marianne Brandt 
Gustav A. Kerke* 
Henry Duzensi 
Emma Juch 
Fritz Giese 
Anton Seid) 
Max Leckner 
Max Spicker 
res Graves 

ermann Ebeling 
Anton Bruckner 
Mary Howe 
Attalie Claire 
Mr, and Mrs, Lawton 
Fritz Kreisler 
Madge Wickham 
Richard Burmeister 
W. J. Lavin 
Niels W. Gade 
Hermann Levi 
Edward Chadfield 
George H. Chickeri 

eorge c! 
John C. Fillmore ~ 
Helene C. Livin 
M. J. Niedzielski 
Franz Wilczek 
Alfred Sormann 

uan Luria 

arl Busch. 
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theatre and all, will be closely imitated, and all the 
great Wagnerian singers are to be imported. Cosima 
Wagner is to be asked for her co-operation and al- 
together a big time is promised. Nous verrons. 


je following is clipped from a recent issue of 
the “Sun: 

New York may definitely expect the brothers Xaver and Phillipp 
Scharwenka as teachers and musicians in general. It 1s expected that 
they will endeavor to gain a hearing here for their operas, ‘‘ Miaswintha,”’ 
by Xaver, just finished, and “‘ Sakuntala,’’ by Phillipp, now in course of 
composition. 

Is it possible the “Sun” does not know of the 
Scharwenka Conservatory on Fifth avenue? 

It is already an established thing, dear « Sun.” 


ALTER DAMROSCH is back once more on his 
native heath. His opinion of the Bayreuth 
Festival tallies with that of many other reliable 
judges. The performances have not been up to the 
mark this year, and Cosima Wagner's influence has 
not been of the best. Mr. Damrosch claims that he 
has seen better performances of “Tristan” in New 
York, which is strictly true, for have we not had 
Niemann, and Alvary can hardly be compared with 
that great actor-singer. 
S might have been expected, the selections from 
Sir Arthur Sullivan’s new opera “Ivanhoe,” as 
played by Mr. Thomas and his new orchestra, at the 
Madison Square Garden last week, were disappoint- 
ing. 
Sullivan should stick, like the sensible shoemaker, 
to his last. 
In the « Pirates,” 
revealed individuality. 
simply platitudinous. 


« Patience,” and “ Pinafore” he 
In the grander style he is 


ITH surprise we learn that Alfred Grunfeld, the 
pianist, who is expected next fall on a profes- 

sional engagement, has gone off considerably in his 
playing, which at its best was that, as a critic who has 
heard him tersely puts it, of a «comic opera pianist.” 
Nevertheless, we expected of Grunfeld at least that 
wonderful silvery touch and facile gracious style, but 
we have been informed on the best of authorities that 
the dashing Viennese pianist’s touch is hard and 
angular, that he forces the tone of his instrument 
continually and that his style is the cheap and sensa- 


tional. All of which for Mr. Grunfeld’s sake we hope 


is untrue. 

GENERAL growl is is being kept up among the 
A boys about the way the Aschenbroedel concert 
affair was managed. Anton Seidl was to have con- 
ducted the concert and Madison Square was to have 
been the place. Mr. Seidl signified his willingness to 
keep his part of the contract and expressed his dis- 
appointment at the manner the whole affair was 
botched. Now an innocuous picnic at Washington 
Park will be the outcome of the mismanagement, and 
the worthy Aschenbroedel Society is out a couple of 
thousand dollars, which it certainly would have netted 
if the concert had taken place. Was ist los mit 
Bernstein ? 


HE following inquiry reaches us: “Is the im- 
¥ mortal Blind Tom, the negro pianist, rated as an 
artist or fine pianist in the musical world? Do you 
consider him an expert in the judging of a piano’s tone 
or construction?” Blind Tom is certainly a natural 
wonder, but certainly cannot be classed as an artist 
pianist. His playing is a freakish and his ear marvel- 
ous in its retention of a melody which its owner re- 
peats on the piano note for note, mistakes included. 
He is but one remove from an idiot, consequently his 
opinion about piano construction would be worthless, 
although he probably knows far more than the 
average editor of music or music trade journals. 








They, unmindful that a little learning is a dangerous 





thing, write about subjects that they know absolutely 
nothing of. Vide some of our contemporaries for the 
truth of this assertion. 

From Colonel Fiend to Clam Bake Harry, from the 
Soxless Fox to Silly Tommy they all, all write them- 
selves down asses. 


HE conference of New York and traveling musical 


leaders that was held in this city last Friday for 
the purpose of making arrangements for a permanent 
organization with the view of improving the con- 
dition of theatrical orchestras, and to raise the stand- 
ard of the music furnished by them, is the outcome 
of the war waged by THE MusICAL CourRIEéR against 
the wretched theatre music in vogue. It has been a 
crying nuisance of the metropolis, and this meeting 
is a step in the right direction. Its proceedings 
ought to be of the deepest interest, to 
musical people, but to the Prohibition party, for it 
goes without saying that the quality of music fur- 


not only 











nished by our theatre orchestras during the entractes 
drives many a man to hard drink. We cannot blame 


them, either. 

R. MAURICE GRAU has returned to this coun- 
M try and announces among other items that 
Lilli Lehmann will absolutely sing during the Italian 
opera season, having made up her mind to do so 
only a short time ago. The list of operas to be sung 
is as follows: 


Mascagni 
Gounod. 


Cavalleria Rusticana 
Roméo et Juliette... 
Faust 

Lohengrin .. 

Der Meistersinger 
Les Huguenots. 
Aida 

Carmen 

L’ Africaine. 

Le Cid. 

Sigurd.... 

Le Prophite.. 

Otello 

Rigoletto 
Orfeo...... 

La Traviata 

Mignon 

Lakmé 

Le Nozze di Figaro 
La Sonnambula 

Fra Diavolo ‘ 
Il Barbiere di Siviglia 
Dinorah..... 

Don Giovanni 
Mefistofele 

La Gioconda 
Norma... 

Fidelio. . 

Lucrecia Borgia 

Il Trovatore 

La Juive 

La Favorite 


It goes without 4 saying that sally half of these will 
actually be heard. Mr. is 
about Valera the tenor’s performance in Mascagni’s 
The season opens December 14 in this city 
The artists will arrive from 


Gounod 
Wagner. 
Wagner. 
Meyerbeer. 
. Verdi. 
Verdi. 
Meyerbeer. 
Massenet 
Reyer 
Meyerbeer 
Verdi 
Verdi. 

. Gluck. 

. Verdi 
A. Thomas 
Delibes. 
Mozart. 
Bellini 
Auber 

.. Rossini, 
Meyerbeer 
Mozart 
Bolto 
Ponchielli 
Bellini 
Beethoven 
Donizetti. 
Verdi. 
Halévy 
Donizetti 


Grau very enthusiastic 
opera. 
and March 9 in Chicago. 
October 15 to 25. The chorus is to be in number 
eighty, the orchestra sixty-five, a military band of 
thirty and a ballet corps of thirty-two danseuses (of 
corps they are all great artists). The orchestra will 
be directed by Mr. Vianesi, assisted by Louis Saar ; 
but, shades of Mapleson! will all this pay? There’s 
the rub. 


HIS isa change. Here is a list of the works to be 
performed at the forthcoming annual Worcester 
Festival in September, the thirty-fourth so far ; 
CHORAL WORKS TO BE PERFORMED. 
“ Israel in Egypt” wines Hiindel 
“ Arminius "’.... ‘ a . ‘ Bruch 
** Repentance of Nine veh’ ; 
Massin C minor.... 
“The Captive” 
Wagner excerpts 


Bridges 
Adams 
Herbert 
. . Wagner 
INSTRUMENTAL COMPOSITIONS, 
Schumann 

.. Dvorak 

.. Tschaikowsky 
Grieg 


Symphony in D minor 
Symphony in D 
Symphony No. 4 Gwe moveniend 
Suite, “* Peer Gynt’ ‘ , 
“ * Siegtried’s’ Passage to' Brunhilde’s’ Rock,”’ ** 
and “ Rhine Journey,” arranged by Hans Richter 
OVERTURES. 


(Wagner ending) 


Morning Dawn” 
Wagner 


Gluck 


“ Iphegenia ” 
Beethoven 


** Egmont”’ 
* Faust ’’. Wagner 

Rubinstein 
.. Saint-Saénas 
Vieuxtemps 


For piano 

For violoncello 

For violin, caprice. “< 
A change has certainly come over ‘the spirit of 

Worcester musical dreams, and that change is a modern 

one, Theabove program is one to be recommended, 














— 


for it is broadly catholic and sufficiently classical with- 
al. CarlZerrahn, the veteran, will be the conductor, 
and our own Victor Herbert associate conductor. Mr. 
B. D. Allen will be the organist. The soloists are as 


follows: 
SOPRANOS, 


Miss Laura M. Burnham and 
Mrs. Seabury C. Ford. 


Mrs. Lilian Nordica, 
Mrs. Jennie Patrick-Walker, 
Mrs. Kathinka Paulson-White, 
CONTRALTOS. 
Mrs, Ada May Benzing and 
Mrs. Julie L. Wyman. 


Miss Lena Little, 
Mrs, Carl Alves, 
TENORS, 

Mr. Italo Campanini, Mr. Herbert Johnson. 
Mr. Albert Lester King and 
BARITONES AND BASSES. 

Dr. G. R. Clark and 

Mr. Myron W. Whitney. 


INSTRUMENTAL SOLOISTS, 


Mr 
Mr 


G. Del Puente, 
Carl Dufft, 


Mr. George W. Morgan, organ. 
Miss Maud Morgan, harp. 


Mr. Franz Rummel, piano. 
Mr, Franz Wilczek, violin. 
Mr. Victor Herbert, violoncello. 


Rehearsals begin August 28. 


F the trade editor who looks like an amalgam of 
| cowboy and corsair fancies he writes puffs in 
a brilliant, dashing fashion he is wofully mistaken. 
His recent description of Mr. A. K. Virgil, the inven- 
tor of the useful “ practice clavier,” as a henpecked, 
helpless sort of a creature is not flattering to either 
Mr. or Mrs. Virgil. We all know Mrs. Virgil’s energy, 
both as a business woman anda teacher. No need, 
however, to refer to her traits as a wife, admirable 
But Colonel Jack ever erred on the 
He is con- 


though they be. 
side of indecency of speech and writing. 
tinually pitying people in his articles, at the same 
time prying into their private affairs. Instead of writ- 
ing plays like “How I Busted a Music Journal” or 
“Lost,” by the author of “By the Roadside,” 
ought to act as Hawkshaw, the detective, in some 
wild Western drama of Wimball and Realism. 


T 


he 


HEY are actually fighting over the pirating of 


“Maggie Murphy,” Mr. Ed. Harrigan being 
charged with stealing it from a charming idyl of 
childhood, entitled «My Little Tot’s High Chair.” 


Well, the bottom dropped out of the chair and Mr. Har- 
rigan utilized it with the assistance of Mr. Johan- 
ness David Braham, of New York, not Hamburg. We 
wish somebody would steal the composer and hide 
him away in the recesses of a dark spot where music 
and pens do not exist. 

Let him there chirp his melodies to his mates in 
the mud—the green marsh vocalists who gave Many- 
unk its name, and who furnish gustatory pleasure 
when their limbs are prepared by an able chef de cui- 
The of « Comrades” 
earnestly to fly, for his nemesis has arisen in the 


sine, author is also bidden 


shape of a song called ‘Chums, a Comrade to Com- 
rades,” 


Oh! the hideousness of it all. 








HENRY LITOLFF. 











1. 3 sad and stormy life of Henry Litolff closed last 
cal race, he nevertheless failed early in his career and 
« Das 


seems to have played an important factor 


Thursday in Paris. Well equipped for the musi- 


died a_ sorried, disappointed man. ewig 
Weibliche” 
in Litolff's career, for he was married three times and 
was in hot water generally. Henry Litolff was born 
in London, February 6, 1818, of a French Alsatian 
father and an English mother. His father, a violinist, 
discovering in his son musical ability, took him to 
Moscheles, who educated him gratis, and it was under 
his auspices that the boy at the age of fourteen made 
his first appearance in public at the Covent Garden 
Theatre, July 24, 1832. 

he was seventeen and his wife 


He married when 


died when he was twenty-one. He married again 


Tet 


though it is of little musical worth. He also com- 
posed a violin concerto and several symphonic con- 
certos for piano and orchestra. The latter contains 
some of his finest writings—operettas, oratorios and 
songs. 

Litolff was a brilliant, fiery pianist of very unequal 
powers, and the same may be said of him as a com- 
poser. 

The scherzo for piano and orchestra, which Mr. 
Joseffy made so popular, and the “ Robespierre ” over- 
ture illustrate the range of his talents. 

He had fertilityof invention, considerable vigor in 
handling his ideas, plenty of color in his orchestra- 
tion, but deficiency in the development that was in- 
herent in the man’s character. All his life he was a 
hypochondriac and played the réle of a disappointed 
genius, but his was nevertheless an interesting musi- 
cal individuality. 





MR. WILSON TOOK THREE PUFFS. 
R. G. H. WILSON, of the Boston “ Evening Trav- 


eller,” evidently took our advice about Boston’s 
He writes as follows : 


M 


claims as a musical centre. 


Editors Musical Courier: 

This week you say editorially : 

** Boston can never lay claim to being more musical than the metropolis 
until it has a permanent opera, 

“* When it has we will consider at length its pretensions. 

‘Put this in your pipe,* Traveller’ Mr. Wilson, and take three long 
puffs ere replying.” 

Evidently, Mr. Editor, you are not aware that we pull from the same pipe 
—thatis, metaphorically. Though very fond of Boston I am not blind to 
her needs. In the Year Book for 1890-91 I wrote ina retrospect : ** So long as 
Boston is destitute of opera, at the mercy even of the itinerant impresario, 
of which species during the season now ended the city was utterly bereft, 
all arguments claiming general musical precedence for her are futile.” 

Good-by ! When it isa little cooler we will discuss a subject about which 
that is, the relative position in music of Chicago and 
Sorrowfully yours, 

G. H. Witson, 


we really disagree 
Philadelphia. 
Boston, August 6, 1891. 
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KOERT-KRONOLD.—The Philadelphia « Times,” writ- 
ing of Mrs. Koert-Kronold’s singing in Gustav Hinrich’s 
recent production of **Gioconda’”’ in that city, writes: 

Mrs. Kronold’s achievement in this opera is something quite distinctive. 
She is a dramatic soprano in the strictest sense. Regarded purely as a 
singer, the faults of her; German method are obvious, But her artistic 
personality and its complete absorption in a dramatic character seem to 
make her vocalization of subordinate importance. This was recognized 
in her ‘“* Marguerite,’’ one of the most pathetic impersonations that we 
have had in many years, though she makes none of the customary effects 
and treats even the jewel song asa mere incident. She throws herself 
into the character with entire absorption and plays it, as the actors say, 
“down to the ground,” with a passionate force and sympathetic woman- 
liness, and sings it with a skillful combination of pathos and of fire that 
appeal not only to the ear and*to the eye, but tothe heart. Some years 
ago we heard a very famous singer and a great artist, Christine Nilsson, 
sing this part and make almost nothing of it, leaving no more impression 
than a shadow ; Kronold’s performance is one of those that will linger in 
the memory, not only for the strange beauty of her soaring lamentation 
in the first finale, but as a consistent piece of musical characterization of 
most impressive and touching beauty. 

THE NEW STRING QUARTET.—Walter Damrosch, 
who arrived from Europe last Saturday, announces the 
personnel of his new string quartet as follows: Brodsky, 
first ; Jules Conus, second ; Jan Koert, viola, and Hekking, 
’cello. 

It ought to be a strong party. 


MONTEGRIFFO.—Montegriffo, for several years the 
leading tenor of the Emma Abbott Opera Company, has 
signed a three years’ contract with Emma Juch. He will 
appear during the season in such operas as ‘‘ Lohengrin,” 
‘*Tannhauser’’ and ‘ Meistersinger.’’ 


Not OUR MARTIN.—We have been requested to state 
thatthe Dr. Karl Martin who recently died in Canada and 
who was a musician and composer of note is not the cele- 
brated New York basso by that name. Dr. Carl Martin, 
the basso, who has not yet departed this life, is rusticating 
in Fairmont, W. Va., with his talented wife, Mrs. Carl 
Martin. 

Miss MANOLA.—It is said that Miss Marion Manola 
has been offered the part of ‘‘Maid Marion” in ‘Robin 
Hood,’’ the opera which is to be presented at the Standard 
Theatre in the fall, and that she has accepted it. This is 
the part Miss Manola sang in the opera during its London 


production. 


SHE Won’T MARRY.—It has been gossiped in out of 





the widow of Meyer, the Brunswick music publisher, 
and in 1861 started, with his stepson, the well-known 
Litolff led an active life, 


and popular Litolff edition. 


playing all over Europe very successfully. He was 


divorced from his second wife and settled in Paris, 


where he again married and actively composed. About 
one hundred and fifteen of his works in all, including | 
several operas, have been published. His piano piece, 
Spinnlied,” was very popular, and probably is still, 


town papers lately that ; Miss Lillian Russell was soon to 
marry Mr. Carl Streitmann, the tenor whom Mr. Amberg 
brought to this country a year or soago. Miss Russell 
said: ‘*No, it is net true. I have had one trial of married 
life and have no intention of entering into another.” 


Mrs. WHITNEY.—Mrs. J. E. M. Whitney, of Mon- 
treal, is the name of a very talented lady whose musical 
compositions are deservedly popular in the Dominion. She 
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the latter having been played in Montreal by the military 
bands with great success. No less than three of her com- 
positions figured recently on a program played by the 
Belgian String Band, at Sohmer Park, Montreal. Mrs. 
Whitney’s compositions find a ready sale both in Canada 
and the United States. 


REMENYI.—Remenyi, the violinist, has written a 
book on Japanese art, which is soon to be published in 
London. 








Weimar Music School. 
eee months ago we published some infor- 


mation respecting the music school in Sondershausen. 
To-day we call the attention of our readers to another music 
school, which, founded in 1872 by the then director, enjoys 
in Germany among all musicians a well deserved high 
reputation, both on account of its splendid arrangements 
and of the success it has attained. This is the Grand 
Ducal Music School in Weimar, under the direction of 
Councillor Millerhartung. Who does not know Weimar, 
where Goethe and Schiller sleep by the side of their patron, 
the Grand Duke Carl August, in the ducal sepulchre, where 
Liszt labored for years, and which won world wide fame by 
the first production of Wagner’s ** Lohengrin?”’ Although 
a town of only twenty-five thousand inhabitants, its art 
protecting court rendered it an artistic and spiritual centre 
of Germany. 

Weimar is justly called the Garden City; magnificent 
avenues of trees adorn its streets; its open places and 
squares are filled with flowers; the unity of its architec- 
ture is broken, and magnificent parks encircle it. But 
these external charms are surpassed by the advantages 
which it has in common with a large city without the 
drawbacks of the latter, such as high rents, long distance 
It possesses three 
museums, a permanent grand theatre, an orchestra of first- 
class artists and other distinguished institutions of culture ; 
a gymnasium, Realschule, industrial schools, schools for 
girls and schools of painting and music. The last named, 
at first an orchestral school for the training of pupils for 
artistic orchestral performances, had such success that in 
its third year it could perform symphonies and grand or- 
chestral works with an orchestra of fifty musicians. Soon 
after all the great musical institutions of Germany fol- 
lowed its example, and orchestral schools were founded in 
Berlin, Leipsic, Dresden, Cologne, &c. 

In the year 1876 a music school was added for the in- 
struction of pupils in piano and solo singing. Liszt displayed 
a lively interest in the growth of the school, not only by his 
regular attendance at all performances, but in inviting the 
most prominent pupils to his matinées and receptions, and 
by preference employed the school orchestra to accompany 
his private pupils. Friedheim, d’Albert and others re- 
peatedly played in the school. In 1883 he even went with 
the school orchestra and his pupil Siloty to Leipsic, where a 
concert consisting solely of Liszt’s compositions was given 


and the noise and smoke of factories. 


with the greatest success, 

Dr. Hans von Bulow also distinguished the school in a 
remarkable manner by devoting the proceeds of several of 
his concerts for a stipendium for the best talent. He 
himself, too, repeatedly played in the scheol, and had the 
pupils play in his concerts. The Grand Duke Carl Alex- 
ander, the art loving descendant of Carl August, allowed 
the so-called Cornhaas, an ancient convent, to be rebuilt 
to meet the needs of the school, and named the director 
first court organist, and then court councillor, and honored 
the concerts by numerous visits. The Grand Duchess and 
the ducal family at the same time founded stipendia for 
poor students of talent, assuring them thus of permanent 
support. 

On the jubilee festival of the founder and director in 
1884, the first opera, ‘‘ Das Nachtlager von Granada,”’ was 
given (soli, orchestra and conductor being all exclusively 
taken from the pupils) in the presence of Liszt and a dis- 
tinguished company. The success was surprising and 
thoroughly genuine. Since this time a third department 
has been added to the orchestral and music schools. This isa 
school of opera by which many operas have been given their 
stage, small indeed in dimensions, but provided in the style 
of Bayreuth with a concealed orchestra. Among the operas 
were ‘*Der Freischitz,’’ ‘*Martha,’’ ‘*Couronne d’Or,”’ 
«‘L’Eclair,’”’ ‘Le Part du Diable,’”’ ‘*Troubadour,” * The 
Magic Flute,” &c. No other school in Germany was, up to 
this event, in a position to perform operas in which soli, 
chorus and orchestra were exclusively composed of pupils. 
The Weimar school has shown how, in even small cities, 
competent management can, at little cost, raise a good 
orchestra and give complete operatic performances. By 
such means not only is the enjoyment of good music spread 
in wider circles, but also a criterion afforded for the per- 
formances of foreign artists. 

The school at Weimar has produced over fifty conduct- 
ors (two at present in the Stadt Theatre, Leipsic), over one 
hundred first violins and several hundred forte orchestral 
performers and excellent singers—Mrs. Milde, Miss Hart- 
wig, Miss Mullerhartung and others. In America, too, 





has written marches, a berceuse and waltzes for orchestra, 


pupils of the Weimar school have gained reputation, as A. 
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Claassen, conductor ; H. Trotschel, organist, in New York ; 
Mrs. Stab-Hovend, singer, and Robinsdale Iseman, pianist, 
in Washington. As the school possesses only teachers of 
the first rank—Plater, violin ; Grutzmacher, ’cello ; Mr. and 
Mrs. Milde (the first representatives of ‘* Elsa ” and ‘‘ Telra- 
mund”’ in ‘* Lohengrin ’’)—it is largely patronized, and can 
appeal forcibly to all foreigners as to its uniform success. 


Bayreuth Letter. 


Il. 


** PARSIFAL.”’ 


Bavreutn, July 24, 1891. 

MONG the names of prominent people which 
A I enumerated in my previous letter the absence of a 
good many German names of distinction which used to 
grace the list in former years will doubtlessly be noted. All 
the many professors and music directors from the larger 
and smaller cities and towns of Germany, and who formerly 
used to meet here regularly during the first week of the 
festival performances, did not put in an appearance this 
time. The reason for this will become obvious when it is 
remembered that most of them are members of the Wag- 
ner Society, and that Mrs. Cosima Wagner has lately seen 
fit to snub that august body most unmercifully. Gratitude 
does not seem to be the strong point of the Wagner family, 
and no more convincing proof of this could be given in the 
lady’s case than her recent manifesto, in which she clearly 
says that the international public now have taken up her 
husband’s cause, and that the United Wagner Societies 
ought to be glad and satisfied with the glory. 

Cosima, for the time being, forgets that without the as- 
sistance of the Wagner societies no Bayreuth performances 
would ever have been possible. She also makes light of 
the fact that they still continue to contribute at the rate of 
three for one ticket of admission to the Bayreuth fund, and 
that they therefore are entitled to at least a choice of seats. 
This has not fairly been given them, and thus it came to 
pass that almost only the ‘international public,” consist- 
ing for the greater part of Americans, a good many English 
and a surprisingly large portion of French, were present at 
this first week’s performances. 

However, it can also not be wondered at that the meet- 
ing of the Wagner Society, at which, by the way, Mr. Otto 
Sutro, of Baltimore, made a forcible speech, was a rather 
stormy one. In fact, the excited minds of the members 
present could or would not be pacified until a Viennese 
lawyer of note made clear to them that they had absolutely 
no legal ciaims to any seats whatsoever. The Germans 
being, as is well known, law abiding people, the storm 
then blew over and the meeting dissolved in harmony. 

The last news given out—and this is of importance to 
many readers of THE MusIcaL CourIER—is to the effect that, 
encouraged by the great success of this year’s perform- 
ances, which are entirely and absolutely sold out to the 
very last one of August 19, and also in order to get back 
and make a profit on the exceedingly heavy investment in 
scenery and general mise en scéne for ‘‘ Tannhduser,”’ fes- 
tival performances will again be given next summer, and 
the works now decided upon for performance will be 
‘*Parsifal’’ (of course), ‘‘Tannhduser,’’ ‘‘ Tristan und 
Isolde”’ and ‘ Die Meistersinger,’’ which latter were omit- 
ted this summer. 

Incidentally I may mention, in order to prove how large 
the number of Americans here must be, that on Saturday 
last the principal bookstore of Carl Giessel had 150 copies 
(fifty each of the issues of June 24, July 1 and July 8) of 
THE MusicaL Courier, and that yesterday Mr. Keidel, of 
Baltimore, was unable to procure a single copy, the whole 
lot having been sold out ‘like hot cakes.’’ The gentle- 
man in question will, without doubt, gladly bear me out in 
the truth of this statement. 

But to come at last to “ Parsifal.’’ 

The more I study the work, the oftener I hear it per- 
formed, the more strongly I am tempted to exclaim with 
Luther, ‘‘Here I stand; God help me, I cannot think 
otherwise!’’ Once you begin to doubt your doubts will 
grow on you, and with the French you will understand 
that ‘‘*he who hesitates is lost.”” To accept ‘ Parsifal,’’ 
even from the purely dramatic point of view, as a logical, 
absolutely powerful creation is more than I, with all my 
Wagner enthusiasm and belief, can do. 

The master wanted his swan song understood not as a 
romantic music drama, such as he had created before, but 
as something higher—a ‘‘ drama of pity,’’ viz., a creation 
which should not only show dramatis persone filled with pity, 
but which should rouse that sentiment also in the listener 
and in favor of these representatives. This is but logical, 
and is a stage principle followed already by no less early 
and renowned a dramatist than Aischylus himself. But in 
order to rouse the listener’s pity you must produce for him 
the fate of man which he can feel or at least comprehend, 
either through hisown experience or by means of acquired 
knowledge. But human interests, which prevail in Wagner's 
works up to ‘ Tristan,” and even in small portions of his 
‘* Nibelungenring,’’ are entirely absent in ‘ Parsifal,”’ 





where he becomes superhuman. The whole poem turns 
about a miracle, which does not, of course, produce logical 
effects. ‘‘ Parsifal’? knows nothing. ‘+ Kundry’s’’ kiss 
of a minute’s duration makes him omniscient. He not only 
comes out victorious from the onslaught upon his virtue, 
but he suddenly knows things which nobody had ever told 
him. He suddenly knows that ‘‘Amfortas ’’ is sick in body 
and soul, because he did not withstand this self same on- 
slaught; he knows that the sufferer must be relieved and 
that he (‘‘ Parsifal ’’) is chosen to do this. 

Wagner explains this through the double meaning that 
can be put into the German word ‘Mitleiden,”” which not 
only stands for the English substantive of ‘ pity,’’ but in 
literal translation may be construed to represent actual 
fellow suffering, the verb /iden meaning ‘to suffer,’’ and 
the preposition mit the English ‘‘with,’’ consequently 
mitleiden Wagner wants known as ‘‘to suffer with another.” 
Granting that this is the explanation of ‘the pure fool’’ 
becoming possessed of knowledge through pity, it must be 
conceded that it is anything but logical. Through knowl- 
edge a person can become filled with pity, even if before 
he was a pure fool, but tarough pity to gain knowledge 
seems pure foolishness. In order to conceive pity or fel- 
low suffering experience or knowledge of the other’s or one’s 
own similar suffering must have preceded, and it is there- 
fore not without sound philosophy that people will say 
‘I know how it feels,” if they speak of their pity for 
another’s suffering. Therefore, as nobody has told 
‘* Parsifal’’ anything about the cause of ‘‘ Amfortas’’ suf. 
fering, it seems almost ludicrous when, after ‘‘ Kundry’s ”” 
kiss, he suddenly breaks forth into: ‘* Amfortas, Amfortas, 
the wound!”’ 

But if ‘* Parsifal’s”’ pity for ‘* Amfortas”’ is inexplicable, it 
is the same thing with the listener’s implored sympathy. 
How different all this is in Wagner’s former works. For in- 
stance in ‘‘Lohengrin,’’ ‘‘Elsa’’ is wrongfully accused be- 
fore king and people by a powerful prince and is without 
means of proving her innocence. This naturally awakens our 
pity and we rejoice with her when her saviour arrives in the 
moment of supreme need. We even pityingly feel like 
restraining her when the poor woman insists in putting the 
forbidden question—a question which is not a guilty one or 
a fault in itself, but only becomes so through the breach of 
promise which it involves. 

But what shall we feel for ‘*Amfortas?’’ We might pity 
him for his never healing bodily wound if he did not make 
so much fuss about it and would show more dignity and 
But of his mental agony we ‘‘ know nothing,”’ 
He is a 
In our 


patience. 
and are therefere unable to give him sympathy. 
priest who haserred against his duty of celibacy. 
breast there is no knowledge or experience of the mental 
agony which this fault is said to produce. 

Still less do we know or can feel with him what he expe- 
riences when he discloses the Holy Grail. Of this scene 
and the gorgeousness of display in the subsequent ‘‘ Holy 
Supper” scene I have abundantly spoken in former years. 
However, I cannot refrain from again putting stress upon 
the fact that the religious sentiment is vastly engendered 
through scenic effects and admirable, nay wonderful, 
changes of light, while the musical setting of it, although 
the cleverest and most rafinirt piece of writing ever written 
by Wagner, is also the poorest, most threadbare and least 
original in musical invention he ever created. 

Now, as for the two performances of ‘ Parsifal’’ I heard 
this time, on Sunday, the opening festival representation, 
and yesterday, they were both as satisfactory as any given 
in former years as far as the general ensemble is concerned, 
It will suffice to state that Levi, of Munich, conducted, and 
everybody will understand that ‘‘Parsifal’’ was repro- 
duced according to tradition and Wagner’s own intention, 
such as he had personally and to his own satisfaction 
transmitted them to his chosen interpreter. 

The orchestra consisted of 110 members: thirty-two vio- 
lins, twelve violas, twelve ’cellos, eight double basses, five 
flutes, five oboes, five clarinets, five bassoons (including of 
course piccolo, English horn, bass clarinet and contra- 
bassoon), eleven horns, four trumpets, four trombones, 
one tuba, four harps and four kettledrums. The musicians 
had been selected from the following cities : Twenty-one 
from Carlsruhe, nineteen from Hanover, sixteen from 
Meiningen, twelve from Weimar, seven from Berlin, five 
from Pest, four from Darmstadt, three from Schwerin, 
three from Vienna, two from Prague, two from Wiesbaden, 
and one each from Abo, Aberdeen, Amsterdam, Bruns- 
wick, Cassel, Cologne, Dessau, Dresden, Gotha, Hamburg, 
Moscew, Munich, Neu-Strelitz, Olmutz and Washington, 
D.C, 

Their ensemble was exceptionally fine, but in individual 
classes only the strings were remarkably good, while the 
woodwind could not begin to touch the New York Philhar- 
monic Society’s choir, the first oboe and clarinet being espe- 
cially reedy and nasal respectively. The bassclarinet, how- 
ever, and the first bassoon were beyond all cavil. 

The male and mixed choruses had been efficiently trained 
by Knisse and the veteran Porges had again had charge, to 
their benefit, of the thirty flower girls, among whom the 
six solo voices, with the exception of Mrs. Herzog, did not 
show to remarkable advantage. Many of the principals 





were the same as in former years. This was to be re- 
gretted in the first performance, where that veteran old war 
horse Materna undertook, considerably to the detriment of 
the part, again to impersonate ‘‘ Kundry.’’ When I inter- 
viewed Mrs. Cosima Wagner on the subject of this old sin 
of commission, she informed me that it was a matter of 
Pietat. I remonstrated and insisted that Piefat should first 
be shown toward her late husband and his works, for in- 
deed Materna is nothing but a fat ruin nowadays, and she 
has neither the voice nor the figure nor the youthfulness 
to represent any longer the most powerful and fascinating 
female character Wagner has ever created. 

A far more satisfactory interpretation was yesterday’s 
‘‘Kundry,’’ represented by Miss Pauline Mailhac, the first 
dramatic soprano of the Carlsruhe Court Opera House. 
She is possessed of ample vocal means and histrionic 
abilities and in the second act she showed a form and face 
which make temptation at least a plausible thing, while in 
the case of old Materna one was tempted to think of sea- 
sickness. 

Van Dyck is still the best ‘‘ Parsifal’’ imaginable, al- 
though his voice seems to have suffered somewhat during 
the last few years. Atleast it haslost a trifle of that clear 
ring it had formerly and in moments of the highest effect he 
makes an occasional, probably involuntary, use of the 
parlando, which he did not indulge in heretofore. He is, 
however, still remarkably fine, sincere and earnest, and his 
pronunciation of the German is most remarkably clear in a 
foreigner. 

Scheidemantel both times was the ‘‘ Amfortas,’’ and his 
beautiful voice and good method stood him in good stead, 
but his appearance and acting can, of course, not com- 
pare with that of Reichmann’s in former years. 

Grengg was very good as ‘‘Gurnemanz’’ on Sunday, 
especially in point of pronunciation. When one considers 
that for years he was a buffo at the Leipsic Theatre, his 
seriousness and impressiveness of style, as well as good 
delivery, are doubly surprising. Yesterday Wiegand took 
the part, and the change was by no means for the better. 
His voice is groggy, and he is what the Germans so 
effectively call ‘‘ ausgesungen.”’ 

Liepe’s ‘‘Klingsor’’ was not remarkable, while Plank’s 
was good, as usual. 

Otherwise the two casts call for no special comment. 

The enthusiasm, however, both of the public and the 
artists, did not seem to me as spontaneous or as overwhelm- 
ing as it was in former years. Has ‘Parsifal’’ already 
begun to find its level ? 

Of the first ‘‘Tristan’’ performance and the Bayreuth 
premiére of ‘*Tannhauser” I shall speak in my next letter. 

OTTO FLOERSHEIM. 


HOME NEWS. 


HERE Is A CHANCE.—A solo violinist of interna- 
tional reputation desires a position as teacher and concert 
violinist out of town in a school or conservatory. The 
highest references furnished. Can also direct a choral or 
orchestral society if desired. 

To SUE FOR THE AMPHION SCORES.—At a meeting 
of the Amphion Musical Society, of Brooklyn, on Monday 
night of last week, Secretary Gombers reported that he 
had formally demanded from C. Mortimer Wiske certain 
music belonging tothe society. Mr. Wiske had replied that 
he had not then and never had in his possession any orches- 
tral music belonging to the society. Mr. Gombers read 
from Mr. Wiske’s letter a statement that in 1885 he made 
the proposition, which was accepted by the society, to or- 
ganize the amateur orchestra if for hisservices for an extra 
evening each week, and the extra time required to trans- 
pose and prepare music, all music purchased for the or- 
chestra should, after use, become his personal property, 
and if his salary should be increased as soon as the society 
could afford to do it. It was decided to take legal steps to 
recover the music held by Mr. Wiske. 

ITHACA QUARTET CONCERT.—The Ithaca Quartet, 
composed of C. B. Mandeville, C. C. Zickenor, F. B. 
De Lano and W. H. Storms, gave a successful concert at 
Slaterville Springs, N. Y., last Wednesday evening. The 
quartet was assisted by Mrs. F. B. Atwater, soprano, and 
Miss Annie McCormick, pianist. 

DEAD.—James Moran, the well-known musical 
director, died in a Chicago hospital last week. Mr. Moran 
was the son of Edward Moran, the artist, who lives at No. 
426 Fifth avenue, this city. The father of the dead musi- 
cian was prostrated with the news of his son’s death, and | 
was unable to see anyone. 

Not So,—Charles Barton, business manager of the 
Casino, says that the story that Marie Tempest had decided 
not to fulfill her engagement at that house is unfounded. 
Miss Tempest is coming, he says, and no offer has been 
made to Marion Manola to sing at the Casino. 

Wuy WE DrRINK.—An informal conference of musi- 
cal leaders was held last Friday at 1432 Broadway to ar- 
range for a permanent organization to improve the con- 
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dition of theatrical orchestras by the employment of a suf- 
ficient number of musicians and a general raising of the stand- 
ard of music given. Addresses were made in which it was de- 
clared that the public had come to regard theatre orches- 
tras as necessary evils, and that playhouse music had been 
degraded almost beyond expression, so that audiences went 
The general idea was 
that managers should be induced to better their orchestras 
by the employment of a sufficient number of picked men, 


out between the acts to escape it. 


Another meeting of the leaders will be held to-morrow af- 
ternoon. 


Davip BLAKELY,—Mr, David Blakely, the manager 
of Gilmore’s Band and other musical attractions, has just 
arrived from Europe, bringing with him contracts for the 
reappearance in this country next season of Eduard Strauss 
and his Vienna orchestra. 

Despite all reports to the contrary, it is claimed that the 
tour of the orchestra last season was a great success, Over 
$50,000 is said to have been made on the tour, and though 
Strauss was not very well pleased with his travels, he is 
quite willing to try another season here. 

Mr 
This is made up of boys of ages from twelve to eighteen, 


Blakely also engaged the Austrian Juvenile Band. 


and they are said to be all exceptionally clever. The mem. 
bers were all selected by Director Stiner, of the Military 
Band School, last year and are now traveling through 
Europe. 

The repertory of the band ranges from the ‘‘Czardas’”’ 
to the Wagnerian ‘ Vorspiel.’’ The boys have been trained 
as singers as well as players, and much of their success has 
been obtained through the introduction of singing in some 
of the Hungarian dances. 

The fact that the Strauss orchestra was coming over 
again has been known to the Musical Mutual Protective 
Union and it has already filed a protest against the musi- 
cians being allowed to land. It will be news, however, to 
the union to know that the Juvenile Band is going to pay 
us a visit, and it will be safe to say that it will make a 
bitter fight against its admission to our shores. 

At present the union has its hands full, and it has lodged 
protests against the landing of the musicians engaged 
abroad by Mr. Walter Damrosch, the French orchestra that 
is to appear at the Casino, and also against the female or 
chestra engaged by Mr. T. Henry French to appear in ‘La 
Cigale.’’—*' Herald.”’ 
FRANKO KRAEMER, 


Kraemer, the violinist, gave a successful concert at the 


JEANNE Mrs, Jeanne Franko 


Hotel Kaaterskill August 3. 
THOMAS, 


well-known soprano, will sing with Thomas at the Madison 


NATALI SINGS WITH Louise Natali, the 


Square Garden the last four nights of the season, this week. 


The Septonate. 


By Pror, E, Sacus. 


(Concluded.) 
HE of Mr. Klauser to represent the 


mode as a septonate with the tonic as central point 


T idea 
of 
melodic point of view only, and it must be acknowledged 


two tetrachords can have occurred to him from a 
that as a melody, and not as the outgrowth of the tonic as 
harmonic basis, the septonate undoubtedly is far more 
logical than the supposition that the scale from the tonic 
to the octave be the most adequate expression of the mode. 

The author is also correct when he maintains that F is 
nearer to C upward, and G nearer to the tonic in a down- 
ward direction; as a logical result with him F is the 
dominant and G the subdominant of C, in contradistinc- 
tion to the accepted meaning of these terms, which are 
based upon the tonic as the fundamental tone, harmoni- 
callyspeaking. But the disregard of the harmonic element 
leads to a palpable difficulty ; in the septonate there is no 
harmony capable of forming a closing cadence ; the author 
the tonic ‘three 


¢., as the central position, because the 


regards g-c-e as the first position of 
klang’’ (triad), ¢. 
lies the centre. 


tonic in 


c-e-g 
because the tones of the chord are below and above the 


The remaining two positions, 


e-g-c and he terms lower and upper position, 


tonic respectively. In open voicing (position) the form 
the c-g-e 


The author declares each one of these 


e-c-g is central lower, and 


position, g-e-c 
the upper position. 
forms to be a chord of its own and not an inversion of 
some original form; nor can the weight of this assertion 
be altogether denied, inasmuch as each form presents dif- 
erent relationships of the chord members, and since the 
‘*klang effect ’’ of one can in nowise be substituted by that 
On the other hand it can be maintained that 
I hold that 


the various klang differences can be compared with the 


of another. 
these three chords all contain the same notes. 


various forms of sentences in syntax. 
The chief objection to the septonate having thus been 
sufficiently rehearsed, let us now examine some of the 


are very important and useful. That each musical phrase 
contains a ** prominent voice,’’ which the author calls the 
central idea, is a pertinent remark. Since this central idea 
very rarely appears in the bass, comparatively speaking, 
the author rejects the use of the figured bass altogether, 
because it is likely to distract the attention of the pupil 
from the principal feature of the musical phrase, 7. ¢., the 
**prominent voice ;’’ the concomitant parts are accom. 
panying and elaborating voices, which the pupil must find. 
The demand of the author, that both the instrumental and 
the strict four part vocal style receive equal attention in 
the course of musical education, deserves the closest atten- 
tion by all theory teachers, as well as another demand of 
his, 7. ¢., that the ** by tones”’ (passing tones, &c.) be con- 
sidered at the very beginning of instruction. 

Whether the study of counterpoint should precede that 
of harmony is difficult to decide ; a strict separation of the 
two departments is not altogether possible. On the other 
hand, it seems quite rational to begin with exercises for 
one voice and then such for two, three and four voices 
successively. 

In regard to the ‘‘intermediates’’ expressed by addi- 
tional sharps and flats, the author does not seem to quite 
reach a definite point, despite the abundant use of simple 
and compound signs of transition for the five additional 
tones not contained in the septonate, because his road 
seems to lead to the infinite. 

That in each mode every one of the twelve tones may 
occur is perfectly correct and long since proven by musi- 
cal practice; that each. tone can be an integral part of 
each chord, and that it furthermore can appear in every 
conceivable melodic signification, is the logical result of 
the foregoing assertion, which no doubt will be condemned 
by the hitherto accepted musical theories as a fearful 
monstrosity. 

Mr. Klauser mentions a ‘‘ key trinity,’’ which arises out 
of the combination of the two dominant keys with the 
central key, one-half of the central septonate being con- 
tained in the septonate of each dominant key : 


De f sharp GabCdeF gab flat. According to his 





previous practice he calls G major the ‘‘ under key ’’ and 
F major the ‘* upper key”’ of this ‘‘C trinity.” 

The modulations into other keys, which 
simply consist in the substitution of another tonic or an- 
other ‘central tone,’’ lead the author to accept three 
However easy it may be for 


in essence 


groups of key relationship. 
the pupil to gain a survey of these groups, yet they differ 
in externals only. The first group comprises the tones 
of the first degree of relationship, that is, the tones of the 
septonate ; the second group (or the second degree of re- 
lationship) comprises the intermediates of the first order, 
which arise by simple chromatic change ; the third group 
intermediates of the second order, those 
Now, it can 


contains the 
arising from double chromatic change. 
be claimed that g-c-e stands in closer relationship to 


a flat-c- | cote { than to a-d-f, although a flat-c-d sharp 


contains two tones of the second degree, and a-d-f none but 
such of the first degree of relationship, that is, principal 
tones of the C major septonate. 

That G be regarded an undertone to b-d-f is a possibil- 
ity, but not a necessity. It could equally well be main- 
tained that the a lying above were to be regarded as be- 
longing to the chord. Tones which are not present cannot 
be considered as being parts of a given chord unless they 
appear as mediates in the order of over—or under—tones. 
Missing fundamental tones cannot be imagined. The prin- 
cipal form of the ‘‘four klang,’”’ g-b-d-f, corresponds to 
the existence of harmonics as well as with the septonate ; 
the principal form of the ‘three klang,”’ however, with the 
septonate only, since the harmonics g-c-e uncondition- 
This form of the tonic three klang only is 


” 


ally require C. 
capable of forming a cadence. 

A slight omission is found after the treatise on the sub- 
ject of suspensions, which, by the way, occur upward not 
only in half steps (leading tones), but in whole steps as 
well, inasmuch as Mr. Klauser does not make mention of 
the anticipation also, which both as to chords and rhythms 
is the counterpart of the suspension. 

His remarks on ‘‘ tempered pitch’’ are very good; that 
it cannot be yielded to the absolute purity of intervals is a 
logical deduction of the remarks pertinent thereto which 
possibly could be supplemented by the demand that for 
the twelve tones of the tempered tonal system there should 
be adopted twelve names and twelve tonal steps in rota- 
tion. By such a procedure the cumbersome ballast of sim- 
ple and double sharps and flats would become superfluous ; 
then each one of the twelve tones would be equally inde- 
pendent and could therefore appear in every possible 
significance, without changing its name or place. 

Would that the excellent ideas of Mr. Klauser meet with a 
due appreciation from musicians and music teachers, so that 
musical theory may at last reach that close interunion with 
actual conditions of musical practice which as yet it can- 
not boast of. I am glad to greet in Mr. Klauser a pro- 





other novel views of the author. In the first place, the 
strong emphasis of rhythm in connection with both 
melody and harmony is to be hailed with pleasure. Albeit 


the difference between musical metre and rhythm is not 
quite sufliciently entered into, yet the explanations given 





gressive colleague ; if our views do not coincide in many 
points, yet we are in perfect accord in the main, 7. ¢., to 


sacred art. It is with this sentiment that I extend to the 
author of ‘‘ The Septonate ’’—who is personally unknown to 
me—my hand across the ocean. M. E. SAcus, 
Royal Professor and Teacher at the Royal Music School. 
Municu, April, 1891. 








The Scharwenka Conservatory. 
HE faculty of the Scharwenka Conservatory 
is officially announced as follows : 


Theory of Music and Composition—Philip Scharwenka, Homer N. Bart- 
lett, Carl V. Lachmund, Walter Petzet. 

For the Seminary for Teachers of Piano — Xaver Scharwenka. 

Piano—Xaver Scharwenka, Philip Scharwenka, August Arnold, Carl V. 
Lachmund, Herbert C. Grant, J. Werschinger, Miss Clara Leeb, Mrs. 
Grace Cowles, Gonzalo Nunez, Alfred Veit, Albert Prox, Walter Petzet, 
Carlos Hucke, Isidor Luckstone, Miss Helene Seydell, Miss Marie 
Gerdes, Paul Oehlschlaeger. 

Violin—Richard Arnold, Ernst Thiele. 

Violoncello—Adolf Hartdegen. 

Organ and Harmonium— Homer N. Bartlett. 

Harp—Alfred F. Toulmin. 

Zither—Louis Melcher. 

Solo Singing— Miss Emily Winant, Edward Schlomann, Xaver Rolker. 

Ensemble Playing—Xaver Scharwenka, Adolph Hartdegen, Richard 
Arnold, Emil Gramm, Ernst Thiele, 

Reading from the Score (partitur) 
wenka. 

History of Music Lectures— Philip Scharwenka, Carl V. Lachmund, 

Chorus Singing—I. Werschinger. 

Viola, Bass and Wind Instruments—-Members of the New York Phil- 
harmonic Society. 

Accompanist—Isidor Luckstone. 


Xaver Scharwenka, Philip Schar- 


In the orchestral school students will be given practical 
training for professional work (such as is demanded in mem- 
bers of the orchestra) and in orchestral and choral con- 
ducting. 

As soon as the orchestra shall have been organized, which 
may be expected to materialize without fail after the first 
year, Mr. Anton Seidl may take thé chief direction of the 
orchestra department. 

The seminary for piano teachers, both male and female, 
will be under Mr. Xaver Scharwenka’s special direction and 
is designed to give complete training for the profession of 
teaching. 

With such a faculty and a widely diverse curriculum the 
Scharwenka Conservatory cannot fail to interest the atten- 
tion of musical people. Catalogue containing full particu- 
lars may be had at 81 Fifth avenue. 


Rudolph Aronson. 


ANAGER RUDOLPH ARONSON returned 
M on the steamship La Touraine last Saturday from 
a three months’ visit to Europe, where he made several 
contracts for operas which will be produced at the Casino 
the coming season. 

‘*I arranged,”’ he said, ‘‘ with Jakobowski, the composer 
of ‘Erminie,’ to represent him for all his future compo- 
sitions for seven years. I have also arranged with George 
Sims and George Jacobi, of the Alhambra Theatre in Lon- 
don, for their operetta ‘The Queen of Spain.’ I also have 
the American rights for ‘ Uncle Celestin,’ by Audran ; also 
the comedy operetta, ‘La Demoiselle du Téléphone,’ and 
still another operetta by Messager, entitled ‘ Marie de la 
Reine.’ Il have also an option on an engagement of Jules 
Massenet, the composer, for thirty concerts, to begin in 
1893, during the time the world’s fair is in progress, he to 
conduct his own compositions solely.’ 

Mr. Aronson said that he had visited Johann Strauss, the 
composer, with a view to his coming to America on the 
occasion of the first production of ‘Indigo’? at the Casino. 
Mr. Strauss had professed his own willingness to come, but 
his wife would be unable to accompany him, and for that 
reason the composer would not be here. Mr. Aronson said 
that at Vienna he heard Carl ‘Zeller’s ‘* Vogelhandler ”’ at 
eight performances, and if the material could be procured 
this would probably be produced at the Casino after the 
season with ‘‘Indigo.’’ The date for the first production 
of this last named opera had been changed, he said, until 
the week of August 24, because of some delay in securing 
costumes and that more time might be given to rehearsals. 
The costumes were being designed by Chartiniére, of 
Paris, and Gaul, of the Grand Opera House at Vienna. 

While in England, Mr. Aronson said he had engaged a 
new tenor, Mr. Richi Ling, who would appear with Marie 
Tempest in October. Mr. Aronson saw the first perform- 
ance of ‘Parsifal’’ at the Bayreuth festival, and he said 
the scenic effects surpassed anything of the kind he had 
ever before witnessed.—* Times.” 








A PROMISING PIANIST.—The death is announced 
in Paris of Mr. Réné Hirsch, a clever young pianist, 
who, during the extraordinary season of 1890, was 
one of the host of executants who made their début in 
London. Amidst the army of pianists Mr. Réné Hirsch 
was rather overlooked, but that he was an artist of talent 
was generally recognized. The deceased, who was only 
twenty-one years of age and was a pupil at the conserva- 
tory, suffered from a throat disease which eventually 
proved fatal. He was the nephew of Mr. André Wormser, 





labor arduously for the growth and development of our 





composer of ‘‘ L’Enfant Prodigue.”’ 
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The American Conservatory. 
HE American Conservatory of Music puts 


forth a very attractive catalogue for the coming sea- | cannot be,doubted. »His funeral-was.attended. by. Boito, 


| Bazzini and a large number of artists, Verdi sending a | 


son and gives the following list of instructors : 


| late Sir Michael Costa himself. It is impossible to grieve 


| 
| 
} 
| 


Piano—John J. Hattstaedt, Victor Garwood, Victor Everham, Florence | 


G. Castle, Ida M. Kaehler, Rae M. Hill, Harrison M. Wild, Gertrude E. 
Hogan, A. Constance Locke, Emilie Emilson, Ina S. Thomason. 
Vocal Music—Noyes B. Miner, Viola Frost Mixer, Edward Meek. 
Organ—Harrison M. Wild, Alice M. Foskett. 
Violin—Josef Vilim, Harry Dimond, Alfred Kraus. 


at a death which merely relieved him from a painful ex- 
istence, but that his loss is a great one to musical Italy 


special letter of regret. His body was borne to the grave 


to the strains of the funeral march composed by Ponchielli | 


| on the death of Manzoni.—London “ Figaro.” 


Harmony, Counterpoint, Canon and Fugue—P. C. Lutkin, Victor Ever- | 


fam. 

Composition—P, C, Lutkin. 

Violoncello—Fr. Hess. 

Flute--Aug. Holm. 

Zither—A. Maurer. 

Mandolin—Cezsare Valisi. 

Cornet—Emil Kopp. 

Harp—Mrs. LaRoche. 

Guitar and Banjo —J. B. Corbett 

Reading at Sight—Wm. S. Mountz, Wm. Smedley 

Normal Department—J. J. Hattstaedt, 
Victor Garwood. 

Elocution and Dramatic Art—J. W. Dickinson. 

School of Oratory—W. W. Carnes. 

Delsarte System of Dramatic Expression—Miss Martha Fleming. 

German—H. Von Beschwitz. 

French—Mrs. Fleury Robinson. 

Italian—E, Alfieri. 

Physiology of Vocal Organs—Dr. E. B. Murdock, Dr. J. B. S, King. 


Mr. J. J. Hattstaedt is the director and Miss Carrie I. 


Amy Fay, W.S. B. Matthews, | 


| and elevation of German national life. 





FOREICN NOTES. 


——_——__— 


CaRL E1tz.—Carl Eitz, of Eisleben, pleads for the | 
resuscitation of folk songs as a factor in the purification 
He advocates a 


singing society for every village, cheap music, and greater 
attention to musical instruction in the primary schools. 


| Inasmuch as Germany is the most musical country in the 


Gurney secretary. The American Conservatory is one of | 


the most thriving musical institutions in Chicago, and it will 
repay one to send for the illustrated catalogue. 








Faccio’s Career. 
HE death of Franco Faccio must be accepted 
in the light of a merciful release. Nearly eighteen 
months since, Faccio, who had but recently returned from 
his visit to London, where he produced Verdi’s ‘* Otello’’ 
at the Lyceum, was seized with a brain affection, and ulti- 
mately had to be confined in a private lunatic asylum. 
For many months he was utterly unconscious and could 
not recognize his friends, and on Tuesday, July 21, he 
died, at the age of fifty-one. Faccio was born at Verona, 
and was the son of a waiter, who, with his wife, deprived 
himself of the necessaries of life in order to give Franco a 
proper education. 

At the age of fifteen he was admitted to the Milan Con- 
servatoire as a pianist, and he was said to be one of the 
best pupils for composition of Ronchetti and the elder 
One of his fellow students was Boito, his life- 
long friend. As early as 1860 his first important composi- 
tion, an overture, was played at one of the students’ con- 
certs at the conservatoire, and Faccio showed such talent 
that the Government accorded him an ‘‘an artist’s pension,’’ 
in order that he might travel abroad. One of his earliest 
operatic works, ‘‘Le Sorelle d’Italia,’’ performed at the 
conservatoire, was written in collaboration with Boito. In 
1863, after his return from foreign parts, his opera, ‘‘I Pro- 
fughi Fiamminghi’”’ was given at La Scala. In 1866 occurred 
the Italian troubles, and Faccio and Boito volunteered and 
fought in the Garibaldian army. Two years afterward they 
undertook a tour in Norway and Sweden, and before they 
returned Faccio had written a symphony in F. 

In 1868 Faccio settled down in Milan and became profes- 
sor of harmony at the conservatorio, in succession to 
Croff, and shortly afterward he came to the front as a con- 
ductor at the Carcano. In 1871 his opera, ‘‘ Hamlet,’’ the 
libretto by Boito, which had originally been produced six 
years previously at Genoa, was tried at La Scala, but 
failed. It, however, paved the way for Faccio’s appoint- 
ment as conductor at La Scalain 1872, in place of Terziani. 
Faccio almost immediately leaped into fame as a chef d’ orches- 
fre, and from thenceforth he practically eschewed composi- 
tion altogether. The Italian critics declared that he was 


Mazzucato. 


| de chant for the tender sex, on the contrary, 
| beyond the usual standard. 
sult is, of course, determined by the subsequent Grand | 


| classical routine culture by any means. 


| style. 


| scales during five to seven years. 


the greatest operatic conductor since the death of Angelo | 


Mariani, and the public were accustomed to refer to him 
as ‘*the Garibaldi of the orchestra.’’ In 1872 he directed 
the first performance in Italy of Verdi’s 
was originally produced at Cairo), and from that datea life- 
long friendship existed between the composer and con- 
ductor. 

In 1878 he took the Milan orchestra to Paris and gave a 
series of concerts. In 1887 Faccio was naturally selected 
as the conductor at the first performance of ‘*Otello,”’ and, 
indeed, he retained his post until, shortly before his 
seizure, he resigned to undertake, at Verdi’s request, the 
duties of chief of the conservatorio, Parma, rendered va- 
cant by the decease of Bottesini. Those who recollect him 
here may remember a gentleman of agreeable manners and 
exceeding modesty, but who in his conducting of the or- 


** Aida ’’ (which | 


chestra wielded a power and influence not excelled by the | 








NEW YORK COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 


ALEXANDER LAMBERT, DirzcrTor. 

Mme. FURSCH-MADI, Principal of Vocal Department. 
ALL BRANCHES OF MUSIC TAUGHT. 
Faculty comprises the most eminent instructors. 

NOTICE.—The New York College of Music WILL REMOVE 


world, this surprising effort to revivify and spread the cul- 
tivation of music suggests that it is dying out. 


TENNYSON’S 


Tennyson’s songs set to music, composed by Lady Tenny- 
son, were the principal attraction. 
were played by Miss Janotha, who arranged the musical 
production of Tennyson’s ‘‘Cycle of Songs,’? which was 
sung at St. James’s Hall in March last. 
audience present and the affair was a great success. 


THE PARIS CONSERVATORY THIS YEAR.—Concours 


The full measure of its re- 
Opéra and Opéra Comique trials, for each candidate is then 
seen in several scenes alone and with comrades. Curi- 
ously enough, however, it is the natural gift of voice 
which 
Now, it is a very 
great point gained not to ruin the gift of a true, sweet 
voice, and in this respect the concours was almost remark- 
able. 

The best voice, the pure, rich, full mezzo soprano of Miss 
Wyns, only received a second prize, for she has been a pupil 
only one year. Perhaps the best thing she could do would 
be to leave and study privately. 
and the charm and variety of her phrasing quite her own, 
and it would be a pity to deform or change it. She sang 
the aria from the ‘‘Reine de Chypre.’’ Miss Wyns divided 
the second prize with the clear, light mpmne voice of Miss 
Brelay, who sang the aria of the ‘‘Queen”’ in ‘** The Hugue- 
nots.’”’ Her voice is not a strange one where the rule 
is lightness of tone and agility, but the tones are partic- 
ularly even and the quality is beyond the usual standard. 

The first prize was taken by Miss Issaurat, with the air 
from ‘Fidelio,’?’ and by Miss Lemeignan, who sang the 
aria of ‘*Ophelia.’’ Both these artists can fairly claim the 
title. 


ANNIVERSARY.—A concert was given last | 
Thursday at the Freshwater Assembly Rooms, Isle of Wight | 
| in honor of the anniversary of Tennyson’s birth. Lord | 


The accompaniments | 


There was a large | 


was a trifle | 


made the value of this examination and not the | 


Her diction is very clear, | 


They are respectively twenty-two and twenty-three | 


|The St. Matthew Passion Music at 
Meiningen. 
pte the customary annual performances 


in Germany of sacred oratorio during Lent, one which 
| took place in March last at Meiningen of Bach’s St. Mat- 
thew Passion Music merits a brief reference in this jour- 
| nal on account of some special features of interest pre 
| sented by it. The performance was held at the ancient 
| Stadt-Kirche under the direction of Fritz Steinbach, the 
successor of Dr. Hans von Bulow in the conductorship of 
| the Meiningen Opera, and the director also of the excellent 
| Choral Society of the ducal residence. The latter body, 
numbering some one hundred and sixty voices, had in the 
present instance been greatly strengthened by the acces- 
| sion of the Gesangverein of the neighboring Hildburg- 
| hausen and of the Kirchen-Chor of Salzungen, with its 
| noteworthy contingent of admirably trained boys’ voices. 
| The orchestra was the famous one of the Court Theatre. 
With these forces under his command, the conductor was 
enabled to carry out the original design of the great Leipsic 
cantor in affording the congregation an opportunity of par- 
ticipating in the proceedings. Thus a detachment of the 
chorus—viz., twenty boys and seven adults—took up posi- 
| tion in the immediate vicinity of the congregation, in order 
to lead the singing there of the unaccompanied chorales 
Nos. 16, 23 and 31 in the first, and Nos. 46, 53 and 63 in the 
| second part, the congregation heartily joining. The effect 
produced by this co-operation is described as having been 
almost overpowering. The remaining sixty boys’ voices 
| had been stationed in the uppermost portion of the choir 
| of the Stadt-Kirche at some little distance from the main 
| body of the chorus. ‘Evangelist ’’ 
| placed, in close proximity to the organ, which accompanied 


Here also the was 


his recitatives. The recitatives of the ‘‘Saviour,’’ on the 


other hand, were accompanied by the string and 


g quartet, 
and 


the singer to whom they were assigned the two solo- 


ists were stationed at right and left of the conductor. 

‘*The entire arrangement,”’ says a writer in the Berlin 
‘« Allgemeine Musik Zeitung,” ‘‘ proved a most excellen 
one and contributed not a little to the profound impression 
which the performance of this powerful religious drama 
The opening double 


with the in- 


manifestly produced upon all present. 
‘Kommt ihr Tochter, lasst uns klagen,’ 
‘O Lamm Gottes,’ 


chorus, 
terwoven chorale, 
boys’ voices from their elevation, admirably sustained as it 


sung in unison by the 


was throughout in all its varied dynamic gradations, pro- 
duced a stupendous effect and gave an earnest of the alto- 
gether masterly interpretation of the entire werk “which 
was to follow.’’ The writer concludes by paying a just 
tribute to the conductor for the indefatigable zeal which he 
had for weeks previously displayed in the rehearsing of the 


work with the combined choirs; and to the latter for hav- 


ing, as in a recent memorable performance of ‘“ Fidelio ’’ 
at the Meiningen Hof-Theatre, set aside all class distine- 
tions otherwise existing between its different constituent 
elements, being united in that enthusiastic devotion to their 


task by which alone truly artistic results can be obtained. 


years of age, and their voices are fresh, with an uncom. | 


mon skill in the voice presentation and in the elegance of | 
The unexpected excellence of this concours created | 


some enthusiasm in the familiar public always faithful to 
these yearly exhibitions. A flutter of hope seemed to 
electrify the assistants, and perhaps a new current of 
modern tuition may run into the routine ways which have 
hitherto so molded every voice and talent in one leveling 


groove, and that channel was frequently as bad as it was | 
Imagine the voice of Adelina made to run | 


antediluvian. 
How much of it would 
have been left to sing Wagner now? True, the diva wisely 
does little of that.—Paris letter Sunday ‘‘ Times.” 


PaTTI's NEW THEATRE IN WALES.—London, Au- 
gust 9.—Scores of notabilities in the musical and social 
world have received invitations to the opening performance 
at Patti’s new theatre at Craig-y-Nos, which will take place 
on Wednesday. Patti is in a flutter of excitement. She 
directs the entire arrangement of matters. New costumes 
have been ordered for every part that is to be represented. 
The theatre is a dainty creation, perfect in every detail. 
The stage is a marvel of beauty and of handy mechanism. 
The program for Wednesday is the first act of ‘‘ Traviata,” 
with Patti as ‘‘ Violetta ’’ and Durward Lely as ** Alfredo ;” 
Arditi’s ‘‘ L’Ingénue”’ as an entracte ; the garden scene from 
‘*Faust,’’ with Patti as ‘‘ Marguerite,’’ Valda as ‘Siebel,’’ 
Nicolini as ‘‘ Faust’? and Novara as ‘+ Mephistopheles.”’ 
On Thursday there will be a grand ball. The floor of 


| the theatre is controlled by ingenious machinery, soas to 


be raised to thestage level, furnishing a splendid space 
for dancing. The people of the whole country side are 


| expected to attend the Saturday matince performance, 


which will be made up of selections from a number of 
operas. 


KARL SCHIMPFF.—Karl Schimpff, the well-known 
pianist and teacher of Scranton, Pa., has removed his mu- 
sical studio to Wilkesbarre, Pa., though he will visit his 


September 1, from 163 E. 70th St., to its new and handsome building | former place of residence once a week to give lessons. Mr. 
' 


128 and 130 EAST 58th STREET. 


| Schimpff’s influence has been deeply felt in Pennsylvania. 


IX. LoH CONCERT.—The IX. Loh concert at Son- 
dershausen, Germany, took place Sunday, July 26, 
the direction of Prof. Carl Schroeder. 


under 
The following pro 
gram was performed : 

Beethoven 
olkmann 
Von Herold 
Wagner 


Ouverture zu “ Egmont”’ 
Serenade, D moll, fiir Streichorchester Vv 
Ouverture Tragique 

Vorspiel zu ** Die Meistersinger von Niirnberg 


Sinfonie, A dur Beethoven 


A very good story is tok lin the London “ Globe ” of 
the 23d ult. to illustrate the characteristic 
| Scot. 
of a well-known town in Scotland. 


canniness of the 
‘* A concert was recentiy given in the Corn I 
Now, it 


certain individuals have telephones connected with the 


xchange 
appears that 


building in question, and have, on previous occasions, en 
joyed in absentia the music discoursed without leaving their 
private residences. But at the last little bird 
whispered the truth to the concert givers, with the result 
that at the last moment an official was sent round who 
filled up with putty the telltale instruments, to the discom- 
fiture of the parsimonious connoisseurs.”’ 


concert a 


The story, if not 


well founded, is at least ‘‘ well found,’’ and is a good satire 


on the disinclination manifested by so many wealthy or 


| well to do people to disburse the smallest sum upon art. 

A curious contretemps somewhat disturbed the equa- 
nimity of preacher and congregation at St. Michael’s, Folke- 
stone, England, alittle while ago. The organ in that church 

is provided with kettledrums, which are brought into action 
knob fixed to 


This arrangement was not explained 


by the organist pressing against an electri 
the back of his seat. 
to a strange organist, who had no sooner leaned back to 
hear the sermon comfortably than a startling uproar began 
in the recesses of the instrument. Looking up in astonish- 
ment, the unsuspecting artist only pressed the knob the 
harder, and faster and more furious became the action of 
the drums. This went on for a considerable time, till some- 

body with presence of mind rushed up and explained the 
| secret, so stopping the noise of the tympani and the giggles 
| of the congregation. . 
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Chicago Indicator, about . . . . : : 500 
American Art Journal, less than. ° ° . 500 
Music and Drama, about . ° ° ° . ° 400 
Music Trades, about ° ° ° ° ° P 300 


Music Trade Review, about . ° . . ° 600 
The paid circulation of THE MUSICAL COURIER is 
more than TWICE as large as the totals of the above 
figures. 
Books open for examination, provided the books of 
all or any of the above named papers are submitted 


at the same time. 
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lation 





you are making grand pianos how much value 
can you attach to the Chicago “Indicator” (circu- 
500), 


about which says—issue of May 9, 1891, 


page 18, second column, twenty-ninth line—that the 


Kimball grand piano is the “monarch of grand 
pianos?” 
- 

N course of a correspondence Messrs. W. H. 
] Bush & Co., the Chicago piano manufacturers, 
write to us: 

In regard to business for this time of the year we can say truthfully 


at we are more than satisfied. We have not seen a dull month so far 
in fact our business since May 1 was the largest we have 
ever The piano we 
are making is coming to the front very fast and is meeting with a splen- 
We have every reason to feel more 


$s summer 
had in any three consecutive months in our career, 


{ reception both East and West 
than gratified with our honest and earnest endeavor to make a thoroughly 
good piano at a medium price 

- 

R. P. J. GILDEMEESTER, late with Chickering & 
M Sons, has now definitely decided to become a 
piano maker. He will probably have associated with 
him his cousin, E. G. Gottschalk, also late with Chick- 
ering & Sons, but it is not announced that “ Jimmy” 
Gottschalk will be the vice-president of the concern 
it $8,000 a year salary. The piano, we are informed, 
will be placed on the market as quickly as possible, 


Gildemeester having already secured a scale and 


nade partial arrangements for a factory. The loca- 
tion we do not yet know, but he has been examining 
the vacant building and wareroom on East Twenty- 
third street lately occupied by Dave Dunham. The 
piano will be labeled « Gildemeester, New York.” 
There is no particular reason why Gildemeester 
should not make a good medium grade piano ora 
good cheap piano if he will but take time to perfect 
his plans and not rush full tilt into an enterprise of 
which he has much to learn, With his extensive ac- 
juaintance and the many agents all over the country 
under certain obligations to him, there is 
If 


an control sufficient capital, and he has many offers, 


who are 


reason to believe that he can acquire trade. he 


ind if he will but listen to the more level headed, 


minded counsels of Eddie Gottschalk, who is a 


sober 


in this hot weather ; take things quietly, be sure that 
the scale you have is a good and practicable one, pay 
a good price for a good superintendent, figure your 
expenses out to the cent and don’t overestimate your 
profits, buy for cash and avoid your mysterious ideas 
of great agency combinations, and you'll get along 
swimmingly. Youcan redeem your reputation yet if 
you will but permit yourself to be convinced that 
some few other people in this world know as much 
about the piano business as you do, 

UR tables of exports, to be found in another col- 
0 umn, shows a satisfactory business in the organ 
department during the month of May last, the elev- 
enth month of this fiscal year, In the piano depart- 
ment there was a falling off of 18 instruments, 
The most unusual variation is in the line of small 
goods, miscellaneous instruments and parts thereof, 
which in May of 1891 was 50 per cent. less than in 
May, 1890. For the 11 months of the fiscal year 
there is an increase of $16,244. 

The export of organs for the eleven months of 1891 
exceeds 1890 by the large number of 3,181, with an 
increase in value of $212,679. The piano business 
for the same period, while it shows an increase of 
54 instruments, gives an addition of only $172, 
thus indicating that pianos of a cheaper price pre- 
sumably make up the larger number, the average 


price, however, being over $300. 
N the reading columns of the Cambridge “ Trib- 
une” appeared a monologue of a piano, in which 
the instrument argued with the readers as follows : 


**Soft is the music that would charm forever.’”? I am 
built that way. The tone of my voice is soft—so much so 
that I ‘*charm”’ the musically inclined while yet young. 
I am gentle ; I do not drown the voice of youth; I simply 
assist it. I am sweet in tone; the young ladies ‘catch 
I am company to them—an accompaniment to their 
voices. Nobody gets ahead of me in this. 

I am a cultivator ; I refine, tone down, tone up and edu- 
cate. Nobody is displeased with me—not even our next 
door neighbors, as Iam not only *soft’’ and soft enough 
(in tone) to ‘*charm forever,’’ but I can be made to act 
softer—I am equipped with a Patented Soft Stop. This 
makes me equally agreeable to my neighbors when in 
I discourse ‘the music that would charm for- 
ever.’’ See! Iam BRIGGS PIANO—a marvel of wonder, 
excellence, beauty and durability. 

Wouldn’t you like to own me? 
Write me ; I talk reasonably on this. As Iam acompanion 
of the modern home, you will always find me there. Ad- 
dress 5 and 7 Appleton street, Boston. Glad to see you 
Yours softly, BRIGGS PIANO. 


on;” 


practice. 


What is my price? 


when in town. 








CHICKERING COSSIP. 


> ame 


R. GEO, H. CHICKERING and Captain Ruxton 
M have positively said that as yet they have no 
particulars of the reconstruction of the Chickering 
business for publication beyond the general state- 
ment that the policy will be a broad and liberal one 
and that it is not intended for the present, at least, to 
make any radical changes. 


* & * 


Mr. Geo. H. Chickering was in town for a day last 
week, returning to Boston on Thursday. Captain 
Ruxton left for Boston on Saturday, to return the 
early part of this week. 


* * 


Frank King, the manager of the Chickering-Chase 
Company in Chicago, came on to New York for a 
couple of days, returning West on Friday night. He 
said before leaving that he did not know what effect 
upon the Chicago branch the retirement of Gildemees- 
ter might have, but maintained that he was conduct- 





onservative, slow going young man, he will have 


Go slowly, Gildemeester, 


good chances tor success 





ing a paying business, which he thought it would be 


prospects of a good fall trade. Captain Ruxton as- 
sured a MUSICAL COURIER representative that the 
Chicago branch would continue, as far as he knew. 


* * * 


One of the most daringly ridiculous things that 
Gildemeester ever did was at a meeting of stock- 
holders held shortly before his dismissal. There were 
present Mrs, C. F, Chickering, Mr. Geo. H. Chickering, 
Captain Ruxton and Gildemeester. Upon a motion 
to vote for the election of officers (that of president 
having become vacant through the death of Mr. C. 
F, Chickering) Mr. Geo. H. C. was elected to fill his 
place. Gil was naturally supposed to be anxious for 
the position of vice-president, but be refused it, pre- 
ferring, he said, to remain secretary and treasurer. 
He therefore offered as his choice for vice-president 
his cousin, James V. Gottschalk, familiarly known as 
“Jimmy.” Of course there was objection to this, 
but Gil having the votes carried his point. “Jimmy” 
Gottschalk is the brother of E. G. Gottschalk, so long 
known as Gil'’s right hand man, but “ Jimmy” has 
had no experience in the piano business. He is a 
bright, clever fellow, at one time an advertising man 
and later a concert and theatrical manager, Every- 
one who knows him likes him and credits him with 
good sense. He himself must have recognized the 
humor of his position when notified of his election, 
because when the next question, that of salaries for 
the officers, came up “Jimmy” was not satisfied with 
the $500 apportioned him, made a grandiloquent 
speech of thanks for the honor conferred on him, but 
suggested that in proportion to the sum awarded the 
president his emolument should be not less than 
$8,000 per year, 

This was one of the few last straws that broke Gil’s 
back. Imagine it. 

* kt 

It is stated that the claim of the estate of S. T. 
Gordon against Chickering & Sons, which at the time 
of his death amounted to over $381,000, but which 
has been considerably reduced by the maturing of 
dealers’ notes which he had discounted, was pur- 
chased by the parties advancing the new capital for 
the sum of $100,000. 

* * & 

It is greatly hoped in the Boston trade that the 
policy of the new administration will be to restore 
the headquarters to the Hub, As Mr, C, C, Harvey 
and his son-in-law, Mr, Hill, are among those chiefly 
interested in the new order of things, it may be that 
they will bring about that result. 

**k 


No arrangements with traveling men have been an- 
nounced as yet. At present there is no one repre- 
senting the Chickering piano on the road, and the 
man who receives the appointment will have an im- 
portant undertaking before him, 

* * 


Mr. E. H. Colell will have charge of the letting of 
Chickering Hall for the coming season, as well as of 
all entertainments that are to be given under the 
patronage of the firm. Mr. Colell is well qualified, so 
far as his acquaintanec with musicians and musical 
people generally goes, to fill the office. 








The Dutton Fire. 
HESTNUT STREET had an alarm of fire 


about 12:30 last night, when flames were discovered 
in the third story of 1115 Chestnut, above William D. Dut- 
ton’s piano and music store. The room is used by the 
Dutton firm as a storage room for pianos, and some less 
than a dozen instruments were destroyed. The flames 
burned around a skylight, and some parts of dismantled 
pianos crashed through to the ground floor. The Dutton 
firm had piano warerooms in the second floor, which were 
also damaged to some extent, and the ground floor ware- 
rooms were also flooded with water. The extent of the 
loss was placed at between $3,000 and $5,000.—Philadel- 





a pity to disturb just when they had before them the 





phia ‘‘ Press,’’ August 6, 
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The Superiority of the “SOHMER” Received First Medal of Merit and 
Pianos is recognized and acknow! Diploma of Honor at Centennial Ex- 
edged by the highest musical authori- hibition. 
ties, and the demand for them is as Superior to all others in tone, dura- 
steadily increasing as their merits are bility and finish. Have the indorse- 

_ becoming more extensively known. i ment of all ieading artists. 


SOHMER & CO., Manufacturers, 149 to 155 E. 14th St., New York. 
NER ENGL ANY) LARGEST PRODUCING PIANO FACTORIES IN THE WORLD. 
RE ce aaa te ae oad deuaaes ' 


NEW ENGLAND PIANO CO.,” “case srreet 


Warerooms, 157 Tremont St., Boston—98 Fifth Ave., New York. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. MAILED FREE. 
Piano Manufacturers. 


- Chicago, Dl, 
——— =< LL our Instruments contain the full Iron Frame with the Patent Tuning Pin. The 


a 

greatest invention of the age; any radical changes in the climate, heat or dampness 
cannot affect the standing in tune of our instruments and therefore we challenge the world 
that ours will excel any other. 


| AUBURN, N.Y. 


THOMAS MUSIC CO., 15 E. 14th St., New York, Gen’l Eastern Agents. 


STRAUCH BROS., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
CRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


PIANO ACTIONS, 


22, 24, 26, 28 and 30 Tenth Ave. and 67 Little W. 12th and 454 W. 13th Sts, 
NEW YORK. 


Tet STHRLILN G eo. AE VOCALION ORGAN. 


FACTORIES AT DERBY, CONN. | The Most Important and Beautiful Invention in the Musical 


World of the Nineteenth Century. 


The Music Trade and Profession are invited to hear and inspect this charming instrument 
e ; as now manufactured at WORCESTER, MASS. 















































LYON & HEALY, General Western Distributing Agents, ~ 


ING WEGMAN & CO, 
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MANUFACTURERS OF FOR CATALOGUES AND PRICES ADDRESS 


GRAND ano UPRIGHT |AZCA SON ck RISCH, 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


x 
| LYON, POTTER & CO., 174 Wabash Ave 


10 E. 16th St., J. W. CURRIER, Manager. 
Of the very Highest Grade. 
Containing the following Patented Improvements ale FoR OQATA OGuE 


PP vscone orang Ping Grand. Palt boner Pans | WOMGN| cone 
/. =e prc { Porat Orele 





es wat B. ‘Ap, 


FACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 





461, 468, 465, 467 West 40th Street, cor. Tenth Avenue, New York 


ISCHER| J. & C. FISCHER PIANOS. 


S GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT. 








OFFICES AND WAREROOMS : 


TONE & DURABILITY 110 Fifth Avenue, corner 16th Street, New York. NOW IN USE. 
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> AGENT. 


A PIANO 


> 





IE following is quoted from the Philadelphia 


I 
T “ Music 


Apropos of the change of the Weber agency from Wm. 
F. Boothe to George E. Dearborn, a question of interest to 
piano dealers has arisen respecting the legality of sucha 
move. After a dealer has expended large sums of money 
in advertising and building up a trade for an instrument, 


and Drama:” 


in anticipation that the agency is to be his for a period of 
years, it hardly seems right that he should suddenly be 
deprived of that representation, and it would seem that a 
lealer could justly obtain damages from a manufacturer 
who removes an agency without first making some arrange- 
ment satisfactory to the retail dealer. This is a failing 
mong manufacturers, and it would certainly be interesting 
to have the legality of such a transaction clearly defined. 
And we wouldn’t be surprised if Mr. Boothe had the pluck 
to make a test case of the Weber affair. 

It is another revival of the old, old question of 
In 


what constitutes an agency in the piano business, 


iw there is no such thing as a piano agent or a piano 
agency—that is, in the too commonly accepted mean- 
ng of the word. Most careful piano houses avoid the 
ise of the word agent in their catalogues, circulars, 
advertisements and in their correspondence with their 
lealers or manufacturers. 

According to Webster an agent is ‘‘one who exerts 
power,” “one who has the power to act for,” “one 
ntrusted with the business of another,” ‘an attor- 
‘a deputy,” "and the definition 


concludes with a quotation from Shakespeare : 


ney ‘‘a substitute, 
Trust no agents. 

In the general run of the piano business, therefore, 
there are no such things as agents. When a concern 


or a combination of concerns considers a given terri- 


tory or district fit to be worked by direct representa- 
tion they open a branch house, which house assumes 
the name of the principal concern or the name by 
which the combination is known. If a manufactur- 
ng concern sells its product to a certain individual 
or firm, and assigns to him or to them a specified 
district or territory in which he or they may “repre- 
sent” them, they give this privilege with the self un- 
lerstood knowledge that the power to sell for an 


inlimited time their make of instrument is conferred. 


t) It is generally the hon- 


Nothing more, nothing less. 
est endeavor of the manufacturer to protect his rep- 
resentative in the territory assigned to the extent of 
refusing to sell his wares to opposition dealers and to 
refer such applications for prices and all other general 
nquiries as may be received to the authorized repre- 
sentative As an offset to this the dealer generally 
engages to push to the best of his endeavors the par- 
ticular instrument for which territory is assigned 

n, as being the best in its class. 

The 
ipon the knowledge, commercial standing and 


classification is of necessity relative, depend- 


ocation of the dealer. As a matter of course every 


lealer worthy of the name runs from three to an un 


imited number of makes of pianos—the more, after 
» grades are covered, the worse for all concerned 
ind as a matter of course one must be selected as a 


Baan 00 


l if a dealer is 
the representation of one of the foremost makes, one 
of the representative manufacturers. whose wares are 
sufficiently well known to attract the general public to 


the dealer's establishment, he, the dealer, in 99 cases 


out of 100, wil! use this name and influence for all it | 


s worth, not only for the selling of his leader, but for 
the disposition of instruments less well known to 
people who have been attracted to him by the glamour 
of his leader's name. 

A dealer may help to make a reputation for his 


goods, may help to establish in his limit of territory | 


i prestige for a given instrument; but if he bea big 
man in a large town he but builds a reputation of a 
heaper instrument by selling it in comparison with 
his “leader.” 


n its rank by 
idvertising in every department of that field and by 
the maintenance of or improvement upon the stand- 
ard of excellence set by them. Therefore what the 
iealer may do for his leading piano is small in com- 


parison with what his leading piano does for the 


dealer, and as a matter of simple common sense, as 
commercial judgment, it must always | 


matter of 
remain with the manufacturer of a leading instru- 


ment to decide with whom he may place his goods in 


fortunate enough to secure | 


His leading piano must be maintained | 
its manufacturers through generous | 


arise in important changes in large cities which are 
as arule settled to the satisfaction of one of the parties 


primarily concerned, though seldom to the satisfac- 


tion of both. But these things will happen. 


When a manufacturer makes a definite contract to | 
intrust the representation of his product within a | 


given territory for a certain number of years, and the 
dealer in return agrees to take so and so many in- 
struments per year as a consideration of such a 
grant, then we have a well defined business deal ; 
but where a dealer simply sells as many of one make 
of goods as he can easily handle and then gets into 
financial entanglements, it is clearly the right of the 
manufacturer to look to his own interests and to 
place his representation elsewhere, wherever he may 


see fit. 





rT} ats 
WE NEVER CONSIGN” 
UPPOSING the reader to be a traveling man we 


‘ek oe. 
S should like to ask ‘How many other traveling 
men do you meet who will admit that they send out 
goods on consignment?” When the question is put 
direct isn’t the usual answer, “* My house doesn’t con- 
sign,” and doesn’t the conversation usually lead to 
«Of course, now and then we 





the admission that 
send a grand on consignment or a fancy upright for 
exhibition purposes?” And don’t you sometimes 
consign goods yourself, and don’t you know that 
other people do? Haven't agents shown you bills 
from other concerns when you were pressing for an 
order showing that the other concerns consign, and 
haven't you been told that if you will consign two up- 
rights as Messrs. So & So do you may take the order ? 
Of course you have had this experience, if you have 
had any experience at all. 

And don’t you find that hard as it is at times to col- 
lect money for goods sold straight it is always 
harder to collect for consignments? Don’t you find 

that the average dealer looks upon a consigned piano 
‘as something that he isn’t quite responsible for? 
Don’t you find that he will sell consigned goods on 
And don't 
you find that usually the easiest way to get a settle- 
ment is to make some allowance for this, that or the 
| other thing? Haven't you made as many enemies as 
friends by consigning ? And don’t you find that when 
you come to figure up your accounts with your con- 
cern at the end of the year this consignment busi- 
ness as a general rule doesn't pay? Of course you do, 


longer time that he will straight goods ? 


| 


| way? 


Do you ever stop to think of how many hundreds 
of thousands of dollars are at this moment locked up 
|in pianos and organs in this country—instruments 
consigned directly by manufacturers to dealers, and 
by dealers to sub- 
How much in cold, uncertain dollars and 


instruments 
dealers ? 
cents can you figure up from your own knowledge, 
and how great a proportion of the total piano busi- 
ness do you estimate this to be? Don't you think the 
whole system is unstable, unnatural and unbusiness- 
You needn't say you do to anybody, but don’t 
Of course you do. 


counterconsigned 


like ? 
| you ¢hink so, don’t you know so ? 








Tables of Importance. 


(COMPILED BY THE MusICAL COURIER.) 








VALUE OF IMPORTS OF MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 
Month ending May 31, 1890.............. seeeee. $108,520 
™ * > Bs, 1801... . Sindh mates @ pees 95,222 
Eleven months ending May 31, 1890.................... ..+..-++-. 1,550,061 
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| Pranos. AND Parts |ToTats 
| HEREOF. 
| 
No, | Value. | No. | Value Value. Value. 
ee, a! PS SS Se 
| Month ending May 31, | 
| ee Fee 832 $56,949 63) $19,914] $18,013 | $94,876 
Month ending May 31, 
| %60l...ceue fi id 905; 57,071) 45 14,835 9,384 81,290 
| Eleven months ending 
May 31, 1890........| 10,604) 696,870] 578) 196,377 129,630 /|1022,377 
| Eleven months ending } | 
May 31, 1891.... .| 13,786) 909,049) 632) 196,205 145,874 |1251,178 





—We learn that Mr. ‘** Ed” Smith’s resignation as retail salesman with 
the W. W. Kimball Company is but a matter of form to relieve him from 
| some of the complications arising from his domestic difficulty. He is now 
reported to be traveling among the W. W. Kimball Company’s agents, 


Then why do you continue to force goods in this | 





| MADE TOSELL. 


>—— 


Merit and Reputation Combined. 








XPERIENCE has taught us that it takes a 
long time for a piano manufacturing firm to create 
absolute confidence in its instruments, and that that portion 
of the trade which is worthy of cultivating on the part of 
manufacturers is peculiarly discreet in accepting new in- 
struments merely on the basis of the manufacturer’s guar- 
anty and promise. 

This condition, which is a development of the public bump 
of caution, is characteristic in all trades, and it is the thing 
that makes a trade mark of an established firm of manufac- 
turers relatively so very valuable. 

Of course this rule, like all others, has its exceptions. 
Some young houses forge ahead very rapidly, and for the 
best of reasons, and some old-established firms remain ix 
statu guo, and for the very opposite reasons. Of one thing 
we may, however, be sure, and that is that piano manufac- 
turers who have for years past been established firmly and 
whose trade operations are still on the upward bound, 
whose progress has not been arrested, who still can show a 
preponderance of business each year beyond that of any 
preceding year, are able to point to the merit of the article 
they produce as the chief argument in favor of their 
prosperity. 

A style of upright piano we examined the other day, 
|} and of which we publish an illustration in this column, 
leads to this line of thought. 


} 





The manufacturers of this piano— Messrs. Krakauer 
Brothers, 159 and 161 East 126th street, New York—have 
earned a valuable reputation in the trade and among musi- 
cal people as makers of most thorough, reliable and at- 
tractive pianos—instruments not made with the limited 
intention of securing a temporary outlet, but made with 
the object of creating a permanent demand and primarily 
of building up the reputation of their makers. 

The desire to be known in the industrial world as manu- 
facturers was supplemented in this instance by the ambi- 
tion of the members of this house to make an impression 
upon the musical public, for the Krakauers are, in addition 
| to their skill as mechanics, gifted with a taste for music and 
have all studied music, some of them having been en- 
music, and particularly as piano 





gaged as teachers of 


teachers. 
| In their instruments is consequently represented a 
| musical element besides the technical and mechanical 


skill found necessary to build and develop a fine piano. 
| From the time when they first began to manufacture down 


| 


| to this hour this desire to make an impression with their 
pianos among the musical people has been manjfest, and 
| for this reason, if for no other, the Krakauer pianos are of 
| more than ordinary value to the trade. 

Their latest pianos are among the handsomest and most 
successful examples of the piano builder’s art, and every 
dealer who may come to New York this fall should make it 
his object to visit their large factory and examine their 
pianos and their method of construction. In these instru- 
ments will be found the intrinsic merit that establishes 
firmly the reputation of a manufacturer, and makes his 
trade mark not only valuable to himself but also to all 
those who are handling his goods in all parts of the 
country. 


Dissolution Notice. 
HE firm of Robinson & Arthur, dealers in 
musical merchandise, is this day dissolved by mutual 
consent, and the business of said firm is discontinued. 
IsAAC ROBINSON. 


James S. ARTHUR. 


Homer, Mich., August 1, 1891. 





—During the absence of Mr. Carl Fischer, of Fourth avenue, in Eu- 
rope, the interests of the firm are carefully looked after by Mr. E. 
Tschudy, the manager. 


FOR SPRUCE SOUNDING BOARD LUMBER 
IRVING SNELL, Little Falls, N. Y¥., 


uality quartered spruce for pianos, and also di- 
for violins and other instruments. 


N. Y¥, 








Manufacturerer of first 
mension lum 





any territory to the greatest advantage to himself. | ana he will probably return to his desk when the trouble has blown over. 





MILLS AT HARRISVILLE, 
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Items from “Music and Drama.” | 
VERY prominent gentleman in the great | 
music trades retired from a splendid house last week 

where he had made a magnificent record. Now that he | 
has retired he is no longer with the house that he was with | 
before he retired, so they are separated. 

*es * 

I had an interview with him and he told me that 
now that he had retired from the house that he was with 
before they separated, he was not now connected with | 
them, and that he had therefore not made up his mind 
what he would do if he should do something. 

sees 8 

I published the full news of theentire transaction be- 
fore it occurred, because I knew that it was going to happen | 
before it took place, because I always know about these 
things although I do not often speak of them in the col. | 
umns of my splendid paper. 

xe 8 

I have found it a matter of great interest to note 
how the present hot spell of weather affects the piano men. 
I had an interview with a leading member of the trade last 
week, and he told me that the enormous warmth made him 
perspire exceedingly, especially in his armpits and his feet. 
It is surprising to notice that most other men in the great | 
piano trade suffer in the same way. 

see 8 

I do not like to intrude my personality so much 
upon people, especially gentlemen in the splendid piano 
trade, but I find that I suffer most by the perspiration 
around my jaw and neck. When I told my old friend Jim 
about this he said it was because I talked so much with 
my face, and I had to laugh, although I did not really think 
that his remark was funny. But I often have to laugh at 
these jokes of the handsome piano men. I often tell them 
that I love to laugh, but no one who hears me do so will 
believe me. oath te 

I said to a friend one day that I would like to die 
laughing and then he tickled me, but he did it so hard that 
it hurt me and I really didn’t laugh at all, so I didn’t die. 
I really think he wanted to see me die. 


se e& * 


Next month will have an “ R” in its name and then | 


we shall have *‘Rsters’’ (I just happened to think of this 
while I was writing with my pen). I had an interview with 
an Rster-man last week, and I asked him why this splen- 
did bivalve was not good in the months that didn’t have 


‘*R’s’’ in their names, and he said it was because the | 


months didn’t have ‘‘ R’s”’ in their name and in the months 
that didn’t have ‘‘ R’s’’ in their name all the oysters were 
busy moulting, and I laughed real hard and said that he 


had mixed them up with sea birds, and he told me it was a | 


splendid joke. 


*-* & & 


I see by the daily papers that as soon as it becomes | 
I am the first one | 


cooler the weather will not be so warm. 
to publish this splendid news in my splendid paper. 


se *£ 8 
A gentleman who stands high in the great piano 


trade told me last week that the reason he stood so high 
was because he was not shorter than he is, If he was not 


so tall he would not stand so high, but he is tall, so he | 


stands high. 


ses 2s 


The books of my great institution are always open | 
for the inspection of the great piano trade, on the con- | 


dition that after a careful examination they will agree to 


pay what Iowe. I don’t believe in subscriptions, anyhow. 








The Williams “Epworth” Fake. 
CORRESPONDENT in Conway, Kan., has 


sent to us a letter received from Centreville, Ia., 
signed ‘+ Williams Organ Company, per (blank).”” It is 
acleverly constructed epistle, well calculated to mislead the 
reader into the impression that he was about to receive 
special consideration at the hands of the company. The 
name of the local Methodist minister is mentioned (in this 
case the Rev. W. H. Clark, of Windom), through whom it is 
suggested that our correspondent should order. It would 
appear from the wording of the letter that the Rev. W. H. 
Clark is acting as an agent for the Williams Organ Com- 
pany, in which case it would be well for him to make some 
investigations into the Williams Epworth scheme, and in 
which case it would be well for persons intrusting their 
orders for organs to the Rev. W. H. Clark to find out some- 
thing of his relations with the Williams Organ Company. 
The letter before us says: ‘‘If you will order through 
your Methodist minister, who we believe is Rev. W. H. 
Clark, of Windom, we will allow you a discount of 3314 per 
cent., reducing this excellent instrument from $82.50 to 
$55.00, including a good stool and a copy of our Epworth 
Organ Teacher, &c.”’ 
No reason for the reduction of 3314 per cent. because the 


bought as cheaply if ordered direct or that the Rev. W. H. 
Clark has some pecuniary interest in the transaction. In 


| any event an organ of a much superior quality can be pur- 


chased from other organ makers or their agents for the 
same sum and one equally as good can be purchased for 
less money. The Williams Organ Company make a long 
story of the profits made by agents and middlemen who 
sell legitimate organs, but they make no mention of the 


| obligations they incur to poor Methodist ministers by mak- 


ing them their representatives. 
In a word, instead of doing a fair, honest, businesslike 


business, as reputable houses do, they resort to the despi- 
| cable scheme of working upon the religious sect which they 


have selected for their dupes, and they place the name 
‘«Epworth ”’ on their wares, knowing that its very sound 
and appearance will enhance the value of their goods in the 
minds of all good Methodists. 

If a firm should start out to sell Epworth plows or Ep- 


| worth sewing machines the name would have no such 
| significance and the shrewd farmer or the sensible housewife 


would examine the article and pass upon its actual merits, 
rather regretting, if anything, that the revered name 
should be attached toit. Ifa local minister recommended 
a certain plow or a certain sewing machine bearing a 
religious title every healthy minded man and woman would 
resent the insult to their faith, particularly if the article 


| was to be ordered of the manufacturer through the 


minister. 

But with a musical instrument it is unfortunately differ- 
ent. An organ is associated in the mind of the average 
person with devotional music ; it reminds one of the church 
and its exercises, and it but serves to reflect and renew the 
sensations produced by its sounds on the Sabbath when it 
leads the voices in hymns of praise. Therefore, it is consid- 
ered an implement of worship, an adjunct to the church, 

| and the employment of ministers for its sale and the use of 
an all but sacred name occur to the minds of unscrupulous 
people, who are led to appeal to all that is best in the 
| minds of the masses to foist off a low grade instrument at 
a handsome profit. 

It is doubtless true that the Rev. W. H. Clark and many 
others of his ilk fall quite innocently into the scheme, and 
that they do not stop to consider that they are wronging 
themselves, their friends and their parishioners by allow- 
ing themselves and the dignity of their office to be used 
by unscrupulous men who have but the gaining of money 
| in view. We do not know what argument may be used by 
| these people in gaining the tacit support of the clergy, but 
| upon the face of it it must be untrue and hypocritical. No 
man goes into business for the sake of benefiting his fel- 
low beings—he wants to make money. If the Williams 
Organ Company could make a sufficiently good instrument 
to warrant the dealers in handling it the dealers would not 
be slow to see it to their advantage. 

Instead of doing business as other and reputable houses 
| do, they pretend to come direct to the consumer through a 
spiritual adviser with an article bearing a name command- 
ing respect. The whole scheme—and it is nothing but a 
| **scheme ’’—is false, hypocritical and un-Christian like, and 
the sooner the Rev. W. H. Clark and the other gentlemen 
of the cloth withdraw their support from such a contempt- 
ible method the better will it be for all concerned—except 
the Williams Organ Company. They have now added to 
their wares what they dare to designate the ‘‘ Epworth 
Piano.’’ They do not make these pianos, but buy up cheap 
| goods and put this name on them. You can buy the same 
| instruments in New York or Chicago for about $110 to $135 
| and have any name put on them that you please. It is a 
| shameful deceit ; it is a humiliating thing for any decent, 

self respecting churchman to see the name dragged into ill 

repute by being stenciled on such boxes, and, as with all 
| such affairs, the time will come when the Williams Organ 
| Company will go and the word ‘‘Epworth”’ will not be as- 
| sociated with claptrap boxes called musical instruments. 


Stieff Picnic. 

HE employés of the piano firm of Charles M. Stieff 

held their annual picnic Wednesday in Darley Park. All the em- 

ployés and their families and friends and many invited guests were pres- 
The grounds were handsomely decorated, and the people amused 
| themselves in various ways. There were swings, carousals, dancing in 
| the large pavilion, bowling for prizes,&c. The Great Southern Band, 
under Prof. W. Paris Chambers, discoursed delightful music throughout 


} ent. 


nished the dance music. 
ion, This was prettily decorated with American and German flags. 
the rear was a long transparency containing the words: ‘* 1842—Charles 
M. Stieff—1891." 

At5o’clock the exercises commenced with an address in English by 
Mr. Harry K. L. Johnson, which was very eloquently delivered. This 
was followed by an address in German by Mr. Theodore Werner. Profes- 
sor Chambers then played a cornet solo very charmingly, followed by an 
address by Mr. Fred. P. Stieff. The orator ot the evening, Hon. Ferd. 
C. Latrobe stepped to the front and made an interesting address. The 
exercises closed with a vocal solo, ‘‘ Out in the Deep,’’ by Mr. Harry M. 
Smith, in the band stand, after which the speakers and invited guests 
partook of a magnificent collation served in the dining room, and it was 
highly relished. At night the grounds were beautifully illuminated with 
Chinese lanterns, presenting a veritable fairy scene. The crowd then 
swelled to over 4,000 persons. 

A graceful tribute was paid tothe founder of the firm, Mr. Charles M. 





instrument is ordered through a Methodist minister is 
given, so we must conclude that either the organ could be 


Stieff, by a committee of the workmen, who strewed his grave with flow- 
ers in the morning. The same was done to his wife, Mrs. C. R, Stieff, 


Remember that we are not responsible for i i 
; p Wa As, PE ynises other than this 


the day and evening. Prof. Perry C. Orem, with a fine orchestra, fur- | 
A stand was erected in front of the dance pavil- | 
In | 
piano had they merely rented it; in fact, the same person 





and their son-in-law, Mr. Jacob Gross, who was superintendent of the fac- 
tory until his death. Their remains repose in the Baltimore Cemetery. 

The people were entertained at night with selections by the Orpheus 
Maennerchor, Thalia Maennerchor, Frohsinn and Harmonie singing so- 
The affair was voted a success and aj] enjoyed themselves. The 
officers were; President, Charles J. vice-president, J. Zoeber- 
lain ; secretary, Frank Stetka ; treasurer, Ernst Michael ; committee on 
reception, Messrs. Walker, Koranz, Kuhst, Daley, Jenkins, Tickner and 
Johnson; committee of arrangements, Daniel, Kuhst, Stetka, 
Loetz, Monath, Wist, Keuchen, Kerler, Bittner, Michael, Gross and Wel- 
Baltimore 


cieties. 
Gross ; 


Messrs 


ker.—** Baltimorean,” 


A Montreal Experience. 
HE following article from the Montreal “ Wit- 
ness’ of July 28 will undoubtedly meet with a sym- 
pathetic reading on the part of most of the dealers in pianos 
and organs in this country : 

It was reported in Monday’s issue that a piano dealer and one of his 
clerks had been arrested for taking from the house of a customer a piano 
To-day we give the other side of this story, 
It appears that about 18 months 


sold on the instalment plan. 
as told by one of the persons interested. 
ago a lady entered the salesroom of the piano house in question and said 
she wished to purchase a piano. She stated that she was from the coun- 
try and was moving into the city to start a boarding house. Arrange- 
ments were soon completed whereby the purchaser, who selected a $500 
instrument, agreed to pay $100 in a few days and $10 monthly until the 
whole amount was paid. She signed the instalment system document 
which contained the useful “ easy '’ terms provisions that in case the pay- 
ments were not made promptly the piano man or his representatives could 
take the piano away without having to resort to legal proceedings. The 
purchaser, so it is said, never paid the $100 as agreed, and so irregularly 
were her instalments paid that during the first 15 months the piano man 
had only received $60 from her. Last fall the lady signed a special agree- 
ment in which she promised to pay $30 in a few days and failing to do so, 
This did not mend matters, however, and the piano 
She 
of the young 


to give up the piano 


man sent up for his customer to come down to his office to see him. 
which one 


board and lodg- 


did so and an arrangement was arrived at by 
ladies employed in the establishment was to receive 
ings from her at $3.50 per week, that amount to be placed to the piano ac 
When the young lady called the 
m, 


count and a receipt given each week 
mistress of the house informed her that she could not give her a ro 


| Everything moved on 


but that she had provided one next di 
quietly until three months later, when the boarder's landlady presented 
her with a bill of $21 for rent. She explained that the lady next door had 
agreed to pay it, but nevertheless was obliged to settle the amount herself. 

his last transaction exhausted the patience of the piano man, who sent 
The lady of 


or for her 


up his office manager and a carter to take the piano away 
the house did not object to this, but offered to give the y« 
and lodging to make up the $21. This offer was refused, 
before stated the piano man was arrested for * stealing "’ the piano. 


* * * 


yung lady board 


however, and as 


The firm referred to in this case are Messrs. Willis & Co., 
the well-known Montreal piano and organ firm, who send 
us the following copy of the lease in question : 


Lease. 


M , February 3, 
a 


M. Nixon, residing at 97 | 


1890 
I, the undersigned Ethel nion avenue 
do hereby acknowledge to have this day received from 

Wiius & Co., 1824 Not Da . Mo 
One Bell “ B” 
of net $350, leased by them to me for the term of 
and for the use of said piano during the said term I agree to pay 
succeeding 


E STREET TREAL, 


piano, stool and scarf, No , of the value 


months ; 
$100 in a few days (as deposit) and $10 for each 
month until expiration of said lease, payable in advance 
agree to be held responsible to the said WILLIS & CO. for any 
damage or injury to the said piano, reasonable wear excepted, and to 
pay to them the value thereof in case of its loss or destruction by fire 
| or other cause during the term of said lease 

pose of said piano, and further not to allow the same to go out of 

my possession without the consent of the said WILLIS & CO., in 
I also hereby state, in all honor and truth, that I am not in 


I also 


oO. 


I promise not to dis- 


writing. 
arrears for house rent or liable in any way to be seized for debts or 
claims of any kind. I also agree not toallow this piano on any account 
to be removed from its present location, nor will I move it myself 
without permission from WILLIS & CO., in writing 

And in case of my failing to make the above payments or any of 
them, or in case of my failure to fulfill any condition of this lease, 
WILLIS & CO., or their representatives, have full power, right 
and liberty to enter my premises and carry away the said piano 
without resorting to legal proceedings; and I hereby exonerate 
WILLIS & CO., or their representatives, of and from all and any 
claim for damages which I might have against them, or any of 
them, for so doing. 

I will not secrete, dispose of, underlet or attempt to sell, 
jure, misuse or neglect said piano. Interest after two years @ 
And I hereunto subscribe my name, 


signed Contract. 


nor in- 
5 per 
cent. 
Witness ' . 
‘ Eruet 
I hereby bind myself to be held responsible for the faithful fulfill- 
ment of the above lease, 


Witness i 
j 


M, Nixon. 


Roperta Nixon. 
As a matter of fact they received in 18 months only $60 
on this piano. There is no doubt that the grand jury, 
which meets in September, will dismiss the criminal action 
brought by the parties against Willis & Co. The party 
who signed the lease did not meet her obligations and 
discarded her signed promises, and in the 18 months Willis 
& Co. could have collected more than $60 for the same 


could not have rented the piano for $60 for 18 months. No 


| court will uphold the case against Willis & Co., who had 


a perfect right to their piano, and who should take the bull 
by the horns and sue the parties for attempting to inter- 
fere with their legitimate business. 





PIANO MANUFACTURERS 


Who use SPRUCE SOUNDING BOARD LUMBER can be supplied 
with any quantity at all times and be sure of a FIRST-CLASS article by 
addressing the undersigned. Also Dimension Lumber prepared for VIO- 
LINS, GUITARS and other MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


WM. H. WATERS, Little Falls, N. Y. 














THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








The Cornett Corporation. 

ELIEVING in the principle that “ in union 
there is strength’’ Mr. E. P. Hawkins, the promoter 

of the Cornett concern, has succeeded in forming a corpora- 
tion to be known as the Cornett Piano Company. Fresh 
capital has been secured and the necessary application to 
the Secretary of State has been made for securing a charter 
for the A nominal capital of $10,000 is 
given as the amount of incorporation and about all of this 
has been paid in. When additional money is required it 
will be forthcoming, as the persons who have taken stock 


new company. 


in the company are men who have ample at their command. 
The Cornett Piano Company is now under full headway, 
making at the present time some 10 or 12 pianos per week, 
but negotiations are pending for an increase of factory 
space, which will enable them to turn out from 20 to 25 as 
There is the well-known ‘* happy 
which Mr. Hawkins has had in mind from the 
start, to make as good a piano as possible for the money. 
The materials used in constructing the Cornett are said 
to be of good quality, and much care is observed in uniting 


the demand increases. 


medium,”’ 


them to the best advantage. Economy in factory expenses 
is one of the principles of the concern, and everything 
There are no drones to eat up the profits, 

Indeed that is one of 
Each man’s work must 


is made to tell. 


and ‘‘ value for value ’’ is expected. 
the vital points of the enterprise. 

show that it is of real value, and consequently it is said 
that it costs less tomake a piano inthe Cornett factory than 
in many another where there are so many vents through 
which dollar after dollar slips. Every dollar saved in ex- 
pense is put into the Cornett piano, and as the firm appear 
to be satisfied with a reasonable profit we see no reason 
why prosperity and activity should not be their portion. 
The firm draw a wide distinction between a low priced and 


” 


the so-called ‘‘cheap’’ piano. A cheap piano, to their 


mind, means one which is cheap throughout, but a low 
priced one means the best value for the money. 

Mr. Hawkins is so well known to the trade in general 
that we need not enlarge upon hisparticular qualities be- 
yond saying that he is extremely active and energetic, has 
had a long and varied experience both in this country and 
in Europe, and is a man of broad ideas. Mr. Cornett has 
had frequent notice in these columns. He has been all his 
life engaged in the practical department of piano making ; 
has learned scale drawing under a good master, and may 
be expected to do his share toward making a success of the 
He as the 
president of the new corporation, while Mr. Hawkins takes 


piano which bears his name. will be known 


charge of the general business, finances, &c. Such a com- 


bination should work well, and we have faith that the 


institution will become very popular. 
Che factory is located at the corner of Tenth avenue and 
l'wenty-first street, New York city. 


Atlanta Piano Company Fail. 
HE Atlanta Company failed. 
Mortgages to the amount of $21,000 were foreclosed 
yesterday. 

Yesterday afternoon at 5’clock the company’s ware- 
house and stock were in the hands of the sheriff. 

There were three mortgages in favor of Mrs. P. E. 
Holliday, the wife of Dr. J. 5. Holliday, who is president of 
the Atlanta Piano Company. 

Dr. Holliday was seen by a ‘'Journal’’ reporter and 
asked about the affairs of the piano company. He said that 
the Mrs. Holliday were bona fide. She 
had borrowed the following amounts of money which he 
loaned to the company : 

On May 11, 1888, from a Philadelphia firm $12,000. 

On December 23, 1887, from a building and loan associa- 
tion, $3,600. 

On August 11, 1890, from C. P. N. Barker, $5,500. 

Chis makes a total of $21,100, which, together with in- 
terest coupons, makes $25, 200. 

Dr. Holliday thinks the company owes about $10,000 
over and above theamount of mortgages. These debts are 
»wed to New York and Boston concerns. 

‘The cause of the failure of the enterprise,’’ says Dr. 
Holliday, *‘was the heavy expense of running the factory 
and We didn’t have the money necessary 
to get the enterprise in a proper shape.”’ 


Piano has 


mortgages given 


the small sales 


The stock now on hand consists of 7 or 8 pianos 
ready for market, and about 140 cases with the various 
parts to be adjusted. 

Work at the factory is of course stopped, and nothing 


will be done until the sheriff disposes of the stock he has 
on 

HE COMPANY’S AFFAIRS, 
Atlanta Piano Company was stocked at $300,000. 
In the neighborhood of 200 


pianos have been sold under the name of the ‘Cooper 


rhe 


About $60,000 has been paid in. 


ano 
, Mr. W. B. Miles was the first president, and he was given 
stock to the value of $25,000 to put the enterprise on foot. 

Miles & Stiff had the agency for the ‘Cooper piano”’ 
when Mr. Miles was president. 

Some trouble arose and Mr. Miles retired as president 
ind the company elected Dr. Holliday president, and took 
the pianos out of the hands of Miles & Stiff. 

Mr. Miles asked for the appointment of a receiver. 
vas refused by the courts. 

The company claims that the effort to get a receiver 
hurt the credit of the company and led to the present col- 


This 


i apse. 
The factory is in good shape, and if the right persons 
yuld take hold of the enterprise with a sufficient amount 
of capital it could yet be made to pay.—Atlanta * Jour- 
nal,’’ August 6. 





A Singular Letter. 


| Printed by A. H. Hammond for Private Circulation. 





[Worcester ** Spy.’’] 

HE following letter, written by A. H. Ham- 
mond, one of Worcester’s best known manufacturers, to 

Rev. Dr. Mears, pastor of Piedmont Church, will be read with 
interest. The letter, after being sent to Dr. Mears, was printed 
by Mr. Hammond for private circulation among his friends. 
A number of Worcester people, among them members of the 
old Mozart Society, received a copy of the letter, and one 
of them fell into the hands of a ‘‘Spy’’ reporter. The 
letter was not addressed or signed in the printed circular, 
but its reference was so pointed that the ‘‘ Spy ’’ man felt 
justified in calling upon Mr. Hammond last evening, with 
reference to him. The reporter was very courteously re- 
ceived, and Mr. Hammond, after some hesitation, gave his 
consent to the publication of the letter with his name. 
There were two letters on the printed circular, but the 


other, written to Dr. Mears previous to the funeral of Mrs. | 
A portion of it, | 


Hammond, was of a private character. 
however, reflected the personal beliefs of Mr. Hammond. 
In it he said, referring to his wife, ‘‘ A soul so pure had no 
conception of sin. It never knew it had a conscience ; a 
child-woman to the end.”’ 

“Oh, my dear sir, what more can I ask? What 
more, He who gave this life and took it again? Think as 
you will, but I pray you leave this picture sacred to those 
who loved this beautiful life that came and went.’’ The 
letter was intended to give Dr. Mears some idea of Mrs. 
Hammond's character, and is of too sacred a nature to 
print. 

The letter which follows was written to Dr. Mears after 
the funeral service as a means of thanking him for the 
kindness of the words he spoke. It incidentally expresses, 
as the reader will notice, some dissent from a part of Dr, 
Mears’ views : 

Worcester, Mass., May 28, 1891. 

Dear Str—Every one of my family and friends feel tenderly apprecia- 
tive and grateful for the just and fitting words uttered yesterday by one 
known to have a big heart full of human sympathy. 
right, and we thank you. This covers it all, and yet there are other 
thoughts that lie in my mind 


Why cannot every funeral discourse be thus appreciative and hopeful? 


There is no mourning in my house. A tear moistens the eye at every turn 
in our happy home, to be sure; but we do not want her back. 
right. Not one of us believe the least shred of the theory handed down 
from an age of utter ignorance, out of which ‘myths, miracles and devils 
No more did she from whom the light of life fluttered away. 
“From dust we came unto dust we return."’ This much mortals 
think they know, but no more can they. All else is simply belief, and 
every intelligent soul must and, should think, feel and grasp for itself. 
Why not? 

Who says I may not use the lift and light of my time to frame my own 
Where got he the right to spread the pall of his own over my 
It is belief—solely belief—I am speaking of. You have one, I 
another. I do not ask which is true—why should I? What matters it? 
There are as many beliefs as there are minds; adverse in as many ways 
and degrees as there are intelligences holding them. Each earnest soul 
Hence, why should you follow mine or I 
Why build your house like mine? 
Why should I constrain your 


came 
and 


belief ? 
mind? 


has the same right as another 
yours? Why read the books I do? 
Why love the flowers and music I do? 
life and thoughts more than to show you mine? 
mortals, trying in different ways and degrees to do fairly well? 
yet learned and assimilated the lesson of liberty, charity, mutual forbear- 
ance and loving helpfulness? If we had these what more is needful? 
Do not they who have this spirit, and whose lives conform thereto, have 
better than he whose mission is to label his fellow mortals to an imagined 
heaven or hell, about which he knows not one single thing? Come to me 
with one iota of knowledge that discloses a personal identity in a future 
life—spirit, spook or ghost—and I listen with every faculty I possess. I | 
am against nothing, but for everything that can be seen to be so. But | 
offer me beliefs alone, formed on nothing you know or pretend to know, 
and I am your peer 

If I had your great sympathetic heart, your eloquent tongue and your | 
helpful calling, I wouid walk into —— pulpit and throw catechism, 
creed and doctrine through the nearest window, and shout in the liberty 
Brethren, we find ourselves in God's uni- 
Let us do good to one 
We know 


Have we 


wherewith I was made free. | 
verse. How, why or wherefore, we know not. | 
another. Let us live in unity, charity and loving kindness. 
we are here. We know our duty to our fellows. We know that the life | 
that is in us must be yielded up. Beyond this lies the unknown, and per- 
We did not have our lives in the eternity before | 
The life 
principle that is in us now was somewhere before we knew it. It will be 
somewhere when we yield it up. We are what our attendants and our- | 
selves have made us. We have brethren in the jungles to-day, that have 
no language, no speech, no mentality much above the beasts. Some day 
we can help them to civilization and to the thousand things we live amid and 
enjoy. Don't you think we had best be doing this, rather than harassing 
Brother Briggs about his not believing what a bare majority of selfish, 
intriguing men, a thousand years ago, warring in bitterness of spirit and 
forced by statecraft and politics, finally voted should be a creed, though 
not one of the whole number, in personal conviction, accepted it in full ? 
But, my dear brother, you have given me no occasion to speak as I 
mainly have in this letter. I write it because I have thought long and 
deeply, and you know one needs speech. I can’t hurt you. If we had 
much communion I should help you to do a good deal more for your fel_ 
lows than now. This is religion. This is what all will be doing in the | 
coming time when beliefs have passed out of the lives of men and joyous 
helpfulness taken their place. The everlasting God that is behind, in and | 
through all things, that is in ali life, all matter. in whom we live, move 
and have our being, never did his work over again, There is no great | 
white throne and no Lamb, with the elect singing songs from eternity 
Some morbid, ignorant, unwholesome brain set up this pic- | 
You, with your | 


haps the unknowable 
we recognize them here, and why fret about the hereafter? 


to eternity. 
ture, so impossible, so utterly unworthy God or man. 
warm, impulsive heart, would bolt from such occupation and rush into hell 
to pull a brother out. 

I wish there were a better Bible, a better church, a better belief. My 
brother, they are coming. Shut your eyes, your ears if you will; still if | 
you note and think it must be but to perceive that man is ever moving on | 
We do not think with our fathers. Our children will not think 
Ever changing, ever developing into other conceptions. We 


and on. 
with us 


They were ideally | 


It’s all | 


| modus operandi. 


| of a reed organ is produced. 


| cally endless so long as the electricity lasts. 


| clusively by electricity. 





cannot tie down the minds of the coming generations, We ought not and 
will not be tied down by the bonds of ignorance and superstition forged 

thousands of years ago, when nota ray of knowledge had penetrated a 
mind that took part in the thraldom. 

I have always admired you as a man, If I knew when you were to 
preach a helpful, fellow blessing sermon I should love to listen to you, but 
I can't stand “‘ doctrine.’’ You see where I am and must ever be, with 
every fibre of my being I rise up in wrath against all creeds, doctrines and 
beliefs as affecting my relations to my God. I amin His keeping. I can 
alter nothing by imploring Him. There are too many others begging for 
the reverse of what I might be. It is no duty to fill his ear with adulation 
and fulsome praise. It is all umutterably cheap. My duty is to my fel- 
| lows. Them I can help, and this is the only way I can serve God, as you 
call it. 

I have heard that I was an infidel or an atheist. It may be; I don’t 
| know, no more do I care, save that a name is often misleading in what it 
imports. I have a right to my own life, to my own convictions, to my 
own conscience, and no man has any right to spread his belief over my 
mind to stifle it, 

If there can be said to be any purpose in writing this to you I should 
Say it wasthat you might ina measure see for yourself where a fellow 
traveler is. It calls for nothing. If you had the grace and patience to 
read this far you will catch the main idea, and, though harnessed to a sys- 
tem yourself, I believe you will not less respect me because I repudiate 
them all. Duty and help to our fellows serve God all any mortal can, and 
I do not believe any other charge is laid upon us. 

Should you, my dear brother, come into possession of any information 
| concerning what we are here for, or something we ought to be doing 

which we are not, I believe you will communicate it to us all, and we will 

gather around you with upturned faces and with spirits ready to obey the 
| command, Yours, 


Electric Pianos and Organs. 
E have more than once in this paper ven- 
tured to prophesy that the next great important 
invention piano manufacturing would lie in the 
|employment of electricity. The modern piano, as an 
instrument of its class, is now practically perfect, and any 
improvements which can be made in it are only those 
of detail. The chief point which all piano manufac. 
turers would now desire to aim at lies in the prolongation 
of the sound. If the tone of a piano can be sustained like 
that of an organ the invention will at once cease to be a 
| piano, properly so called, while it might be the precursor 
of an entirely new instrument, even as the earlier ‘* forte. 


in 


| pianos’’ gradually superseded the harpsichords of a century 


and a half ago, and were the precursors of the modern 
piano. J 

A large number of inventions tending to prolong the 
tone of the piano have from time to time been brought be- 
fore the public. One of the most recent, and, judging at 
any rate from the paper description,* one of the most prom- 
ising, is the invention of Dr. Eisenmann, the well-known 
scientist, of Berlin, who is now, indeed, exhibiting in the 
German capital an instrument of this class. Without seeing 


| and hearing the new electric piano it is, of course, impossi- 
| ble for us to express any opinion about it. 


The account in 
another column will, however, afford a very fair idea of the 
That the new piano is a perfect instrument 
is not at all likely, and it is, indeed, possible that the weak 
point will be found to lie in the carbons, or in the cost of 
the electric supply. But that at any rate an early attempt 
has been made to manufacture an instrument which pro- 


duces the sound entirely by electricity, and without ham- 
Are we not all fellow | 


mers or actions, is a remarkable evidence of the advance 
of scientific research at the latter end of the nineteenth 
century. 

It will be seen that the new instrument, if it can 
brought to any sort of perfection, will, so far as the effects 
are concerned, be a kind of combination of the organ and 
piano, light touches of the keys producing piano effects, 
while when the keys are gently depressed a sound like that 
Moreover, two or more sets 
ofcarbons can be brought into operation together, so that 


be 


| the sound can be increased at will, even perhaps to the 


fullness of a pipe organ, while its sustaining power is practi- 
Whatever 
may be the fate of Dr. Eisenmann’s invention, there is no 
doubt that it will further direct the attention of piano 
manufacturers and inventors to the adoption of electric 
power in piano manufacture. We may add on the subject 
that Mr. Hope Jones, of Birkenhead, seems to have brought 
the employment of electricity in organ manufacture toa 
very remarkable point. In his new organ, which is now 
actually in use at Birkenhead, he employs electricity, and 
the total cost of the electric power he declares to be much 
less than £1 per annum, each electric jar, indeed, costing 
only 5s. and lasting six months. Moreover Mr. Hope Jones 
has already designed a model, and hopes also to eventually 
build an organ, in which sound boards, pipes and bellows 
are entirely done away with, and the sound is produced ex. 
If he cando what he hopes to do, 
he appears to have taken another step forward in the in- 


| vention of a new musical instrument in which electricity 


will play an all important part-—‘‘ London and P. Music 
Trades Review.” 


—Mr. W.A. White, of the Emerson Piano Company’s New York branch. 
left for a two weeks’ vacation, accompanied by his wife,on Saturday 
last. Mr. White will visit Boston during his absence, and will probably 
see his old friend Mr. J. Burns Brown, and there will be much rejoicing, 

—‘* How We Boomed Perkinsvile,” by ** One of the Boys,”’ is the title of 
an amusing story issued by Charles H. Parsons & Co., setting forth how a 
village was infused with new life by the establishment of a brass band 
which naturally used Parsons’ instruments. 





* Description published in Musicat Courter June 17, 1891. 
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HAZELTON 





BROTHERS, 








THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS | ( A NY OS IN EVERY RESPECT,« 


>= APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE, +o 


N os. St & hed UNIVERSITY PLACE, NEW YORE. 











THE 


PIANO ORGAN COMPANY. 


CHAS. H. PARSONS, Treasurer. 


CHAUNCEY IVES, President. 


HE name of ‘‘ NEEDHAM ”’ stands foremost among the reputable organ 
manufacturers of this country and its reputation will be fully sustained. 
“Tue NEEDHAM Piano OrGan Co.” possesses one of the Largest Organ 
Factories in the World. Modern and Improved Machinery, 
Abundant Capital, with the aid of Able Management, Skilled 
Labor and First-Class Material, produce THE BEST ORGANS 
IN THIS COUNTRY. 


Orrice: 292 BROADWAY. NEW YORK. 








CEIICAGSO. 


» ESTABLISHED 1846, 


BosTon, NEW TORE, 


LARGEST HOUSE 


FOR 


Music Engraving 


Specimens of Printing 
Title Samples 
and Price List free 
on application. 


C. G. RODER, 


Music Engraving and Printing, Lithography and Typography, 


Begs to invite Music Houses to apply for Estimates of Manuscripts to be engraved 
and printed. Most perfect and quickest execution ; liberal conditions. 


GERMANY, 





NEEDHAM 


LEIPsIo, 








i ERIS Rrra & BRO. 


' Sore a _ 








Py UNITED STATES ~ CANADA. X 
TEDRICH BBRO. Nl COOPER INSTITUTy 


OWN FRIED ——__——<__t\_New York. ¢ 








Violin Makers and Repairers. 


The Lreseoll, 


THE BEST MEDIUM SIZE HIGH GRADE, NEW SCALE 


UPRIGHT PIANOSZ 


aT 
Elegant in Design, Solid in Construction, Excellent in Tone, Unsurpassed in Finish, 
and the most satisfactory to the trade of any now in the market. 


THE PRESCOTT PIANO CO., 


SCONCORD. MN. FE. 


WESER BROS., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANOS. 


Factory and Office: 
524, 526 and 528 WEST 43d STREET, NEW YORK. 


RA 
C7 


ESTABLISHED 
—1836.— 








- American's 
Wood Staining Works. 


SYSTEME AUFFERMANN 


AUFFERMANN & CO., 


211 EAST 42d STREET, NEW YORK. 





| 
| Perfect Imitations of Old English Oak Boards and 


Veneers. Best in the market. 


Aim on Wholesale and Retail Dealers in Fine Violins, te. | | Perfect Imitations of Ebony Boards and Veneers. 


Send for handsome Catalogue, free, 


JOHN FRIEDRICH & BRO,, 16 Cooper Institute, New York. 





Incorporated 


ADDRESS 


LINDEMAN & SONS PIANO COMPANY, 


147TH STREET near BROOK AVE. 
NAW YORK. 





Best in the market. 


FIGURED FANCY VENEERS ‘stamep) 


FOR ORGANS AND PIANOS. 





oe " Bae 


FABER 


ORGAN, 


Manufactured by the 


Taber Organ Co, 


WORCESTER, MASS. 





Jess 
| BLA SIVS& SONS: SOLE MFRS 
“PAIDADELPAIA: PA: 
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C. A. Williams. 











R. CLAUDE A. WILLIAMS, brother of Mr. 
M O. W. Williams, of the Levassor Piano Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, died at Jeffersonville, Ohio, July 381. 
Claude was formerly well and favorably known in musical 
circles as a prominent salesman for the Estey Piano and 


Organ Company, of Atlanta, Ga., and Dyer Brothers, Min- | 


Being a Christian, he bore his long suffer- 
He was buried at 


neapolis, Minn. 
ings with patience and resignation. 
Clarksburg, W. Va. 


Dissolution. 


oe aa THE 
> DAVID G. PFEIFFER and ROBERT S. CONLIFF, trading 
under the name of PFEIFFER & CONLIFF, has this Ist day of July, 
1891, been dissolved by the withdrawal of ROBERT S. CONLIFF. The 
entire interest of the said ROBERT S, CONLIFF has been purchased by 
DAVID G. PFEIFFER, who will admit to partnership JOHN C, CON- 
LIFF and will conduct the business at the same place and under the old 
style of PFEIFFER & CONLIFF, who will alone be authorized to sign 
and recei pt bills due said firm, and all debts due by said firm will be as- 
sumed and paid by said DAVID G, PFEIFFER and JOHN C. CON- 
LIFT 





DAVID G. PFEIFFER 
ROBERT S, CONLIFF, 
JOHN C, CONLIFF 
Having with drawn from the firm of PFEIFFER & CONLIFF, dealers | 
in pianos, 516 Eleventh street, N. W., I respectfully solicit the continuance 
to the remaining partner of the favors of my patrons, to whom I render 
my thanks for their past patronage ROBERT S. CONLIFF 
AVID G. PFEIFFER is a son of the late 
John P. Pfeiffer, who organized the United States 
Naval Academy Band, at Annapolis, Md., under Secretary 


Bancroft, and who was among the best known of our old 


hool musicians 


Young Pfeiffer learned the piano business practically 
with the firm of Chas. M. Stieff in Baltimore, starting with 
them in 1878 and leaving them in 1888, during which time 


he from 
New York to Texas 
Conliff 


al years a member of the 


traveled for Stieff over a large territory extending 


a son of Mr. Mark Conliff, who has 


United States Naval 


Robert S 


is 


been for sever 


Academy Band and is quite well known as a saxaphone 
soloist. He and young Pfeiffer were playmates at Annapo 
lis and he was not long in following his companion to 
Stieff’s, where he also learned the piano business. 


The firm of Pfeiffer & Conliff was organized in September, 


1888, and they have pushed the Stieff piano at the national 
capital 

The cause of Mr. Conlift's withdrawal is bad health ; he 
has been traveling about constantly since last January in 
search of health, and his withdrawal was for the purpose 
f going to Denver, Col., to locate. His younger brother 
John C., will be admitted to partnership with Mr. Pfeiffer, 
and the firm will continue as heretofore. 


lmportant from Texas. 

Musical C 

AKERS to 

chine peddlers and tramps had better take notice : 
The Alien Land Law. 

Legislature 











ure? 


who consign pianos sewing ma- 


If 


chosen 


the Twenty-second had been especially 


to enact laws that would retard the growth of the 


State and embarrass those who are engaged in the task of 


pushing Texas to the front rank, it could hardly have done 
more effective work in that direction than it did. A num- 
ber of very foolish things were done and many wise ones 


omitted to be done, but all others pale into sickly insignifi- 


ance in comparison withthe alien land law enacted. Fol- 
lowing is the law in full: 

t 1 mact th sture of t tate , That 
Pitle III. and Articles 9 and 10 be amended and by the addition of Articles 


} 


he, 104, 10c, 107, 10e, 107, 10g and 10/4, so as to hereafter read as follows 
A ¥. Analien shall have and enjoy in the State of Texas such 
ertaining to personal property as are or shall be accorded to citi- 


e United States by the laws of the nation to which such alien 


all be g, or by the treaties of such nation with the United States 
Al 10, No alien or a person who is nota citizen of the United States 
America shall acquire title to or own any interest in the lands within 


he State of Texas, and any deed or other conveyance purporting to con- 


} 


vey such title or interest to any alien or unnaturalized foreigner, or to any 
company or corporation composed of such, in whole or in part, shall 

ve 1 
A 0a. This chapter shall not apply any alien who shall, at the 


COPARTNERSHIP HERETOFORE existing between | 


| siderable advance upon anything yet attempted. 


{ 


time of acquiring title to landsin Texas, have declared his intention of 
becoming a citizen of the United States of America, and who shall in obe- 
dience to such laws becomea citizen within six years from the time such 
intention was declared. : 

Arr. 104. All aliens who shall hereafter take lands by devise or descent 
may hold the same for the space of six years and no longer. Provided 
that any alien minor or person of unsound mind inheriting lands in 
Texas may have six years after such minor reaches 21 years of age, or 
person of unsound mind shall have had a legal guardian. 

Arr. 10c. Any alien may, for a valuable consideration, take, hold, as- 
sign, foreclose, sell or buy under any mortgage or deed of trust, any lands 
within the State of Texas in which he has an interest by virtue of having 
heretofore made a loan of money, subject to the provisions of this chapter 
in reference to alienating said lands, within six years as herein required. 

Art. 10d. If any alien shall undertake to hold lands for a longer time, 
or in any way contrary to the provisions of this chapter, such lands shall 
escheat to and vest in the State of Texas in like manner as is provided for 
the escheat of estates of persons dying without any devise thereof and 
| having no heirs. 

Arr. 10¢. It shall be the duty of the Attorney General and district or 
county attorney, when they shall be informed or have reason to believe 
that any lands in this State are being held contrary to the provisions of 
this chapter, to institute suit in behalf of the State of Texas in the district 
court of the county where such lands are situated, praying for a writ of 
possession for the same in behalf of the State. 

ART 
ticle shall, in the matter sc/re facias, appearance and default, judgment, exe- 





| 


10/. The escheat proceedings provided for in the next preceding ar- | 





cution and sale, be governed by the provisions of title 36 of the Revised | 


Statutes of Texas, in so far as the same is applicable, except that the only 
| question on the trial shall be whether or’not the questions of this act have 
been violated. 
| Arr. 10g. All laws and parts of laws in conflict with this title are hereby 
repealed 

It takes but little thought for the business man to per- 
ceive the bad results of this law. Any corporation which 
may have one alien stockholder cannot acquire title to 
land in Texas, 
companies now operating in the State, and upon whose 


This will drive out many of the mortgage 


money the many public improvements now in progress are 
Indeed, it will drive out all, for no company 
and when 


being made. 
can guard its stock from purchase by aliens ; 
one share is so purchased the titles to all lands so held by 


such company are vitiated. The law will bear with special 


| money from the State the difficulty of negotiating loans 
with which to meet maturing paper will be largely in- 
In addition to 


creased, and much loss will be occasioned. 
its immediate bad effect, the law will operate to unsettle 
titles for all time. 
| holder should take 
the property 
twenty innocent purchasers, and ten years from now be 
State of the broken link in the 
Such a law is nothing less than a public 


If a corporation having one alien stock- 


a deed to realty to-day and sell to- 


| morrow, might pass through the hands of 
| escheated to the because 
chain of title. 


° 
calamity, 


To Our Patrons: 


and should be repealed as soon as possible. 





posed to whatever key is desired. A humorous remark was 


| made by Dr, Turpin that this would probably put an end to 


certain features of the College of Organists’ examinations ; 
but a more practical use will, it is claimed, be found in the 
new transposing switch in the ease with which the organ 
can be elevated or reduced to the French or the Philhar- 
monic pitch, as it may be desired. Hitherto it has been 
supposed that the cost of the electric force would render 
the employment of electricity in organ building and play- 
ing impossible. Mr. Hope Jones, however, uses only one 
small cell, costing 5 shillings, and lasting quite six months, 
so that, even with an extra cell in case of emergencies, the 
cost of the electric power would not exceed £1 a year. 
Mr. Hope Jones likewise, it appears, has in contemplation 
an organ without bellows, soundboards or pipes, though 
how he is going to produce the sound must at present, it is 
supposed, be considered a secret. 








Trade Notes. 


—Mr. John Staib, president Staib Piano Action Company, has been con- 
fined to his house for some time past suffering from rheumatism and a 
complication of diseases. 

—Messrs. Brown & Simpson, under date of August 1, write as follows 
to Watle & Co., action manufacturers, New York: “‘ We like your action 


| very much, and we are glad to say that we have had a remarkable trade 


severity upon debtors, for with the withdrawal of foreign | 


the past month, and this increase in our order is necessary to keep up with 
our orders.”’ 
—Patents granted July 28, 1891: 
Music hoider............. .....C. H. Reynolds....... ..... No, 456,688 
Combination stop action ato D. Morri 
L. DE BRRSBI cd Seiivs 5. Seb 


organs 
Toy musical instrument W. H, Broadbent........ * 

—In a prominent music store there is a piano on tap, so to speak, on 
which pieces are played if the purchaser so elects. The piano is a business 
instrument, so is the performer who is employed for that particular duty. 

* You enter the store and call for a piece ‘ sweeter than molasses,’ ‘ Blos_ 
soms in Bloom’ or of some other nonsensical name,”’ said the informant to 
The Man About Town, “and ask that the pieces be played for you. The 
performer ratties them off. Of course you take one or both. Piano 
players who appropriate the stool to make an exhibition of their abilities 
are immediately rung off. An electric call bell witha /ortissimo tremolan- 


| do is hung not very far from the piano, with wires leading to the various 


This law will deter us from loaning money or granting | 


renewals on maturing !oans on real estate, unless the said 
law is repealed or modified. 
THE STATE CENTRAL BANK. 
W. C. WATSON, Vice-President. 
Waco, Tex., July 8, 1891. 


Pipe Organ Notes. 


parts of the store to he within easy reach. A few days ago a country 
musician, who had heard of the ocarina, orchestrion, electric piano and 
other wonderful inventions, entered the store and finding the clerks busy 
commenced looking around. The business piano attracted his attention 
and excited his musical desires. He seated himself and started to play 
some three finger exercise and had not executed more than one bar before 
the bell was let go. The performer kept at his piece, the bell playing an 
accompaniment and ceasing when he did. When one of the clerks ap- 
proached to wait on him he wiped his brow and remarked that the electri- 
cal piano was indeed a grand affair. He bought a violin bridge at an 
outlay of a dime and left.’’—St. Louis ** Republic.” 


W 


office. 
FIRST-CLASS tuner and repairer wanted for outside and shop 
work; must be competent, sober and reliable, industrious and 
work for interest of employer ; single man preferred. Address, stating age 


J ANTED.—Tuner to go South; must be able to do light repairing, 
regulating, &c. Good situation to right man. Inquire at this 


| and salary, A. W. Weber, Jr., Tuner, 107 North Sixteenth street, Omaha, 


Neb. 
IONE REGULATOR and Regulator—First-class man, with best of 
references, capable of taking charge of branch or factory, wishes 
a situation, Address Piano Maker, care of Musicat Courier, 25 East 


| Fourteenth street, New York. 


The College of Organists of England listened to a | 


somewhat remarkable paper by Mr. Hope Jones, in which 
by himself in the construc- 
which shows a con- 
This 
organ has, for example, a that the 
organist can sit face to the audience, or among his choir, 
an play his organ a quarter of a mile away 
The draw knobs are 


he stated some results gained 
tion of an electro pneumatic organ, 


movable console, so 


or, indeed, c 
from the instrument if he choose. 
abolished in favor of electric stop knobs, which are put in 


and out of operation by a mere touch of the finger. It ie 


| also claimed that the player can, when he chooses, alter the 


weight or the depth of his touch, and attain far more rapid 
repetition than is possible under the old system. The pedal 
organ can be increased or reduced in proportion to the man- 
ual stops in use, the swell shutters can be operated apart 
from the swell pedal, and various other improvements have 
already been made or are in progress. One of the most im- 
alled ‘* transposing switch,’’ by which with 
knob the 


portantis theso-c 


a mere touch of an electric music can be trans- 


| gradual promotion to the right party is assured. 








| Wants 


eee SALESMEN visiting music stores throughout the coun 
try can represent a new, highly recommended article of large con- 
— liberal commission. Address * O, 3,’ Musica Courier, New 
York. 
—By a large manufacturing concern, an organ salesman 
possessing business and musical qualitications sufficient to enable 
him to successfully represent high grade goods in the larger cities 
throughout the United States and Canadas. A permanent position and 
Address, ** Organ,” 
care of this office. 
\ 7 ANTED—A successful piano and organ;traveler will be at liberty 
September 1; has had long experience as traveler and manager ; 
extensive acquaintance East and West; best references ; correspond- 
ence — confidential. Address, ‘* Pianoforte,” care of this paper. 


‘MALCOLM LOVE PIANOS. 


A High Grade Piano, equal to any! 


MANUFACTURED BY 


WATERLOO ORGAN CO., Waterloo. N.¥ 








6@™ We invite correspondence from Dealers in localities where 
we are not represented. 









rvIn 5 


Territory Absolutely / seve teed 


to a/l Established Agencies 








ceWare Yooms & Factory, 


Bree Awe, Basry Guo, 
Bridgcport,Conn.U S.A. 
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_ CHICAGO MANUFACTURERS AND JOBBERS. 





NEWMAN BROS.’ ORGANS, 


Cor. W. Chicago Ave. & Dix St., Chicago, Ill. 
THE PATENT PIPE SWELL 








OUR OUTPUT EMBRACES 
HARPS, CHURCH ORGANS, 
PARLOR ORGANS, 
GUITARS, MANDOLINS, 
“ZITHERS, BANJOS, 
DRUMS, FLUTES, 
'FLAGEOLETS, VIOLINS, 
| CYMBALS, - 
‘INSTRUMENT CASES and 





MUSICAL SUNDRIES, 


OUR FACTORY 


Warerooms, State & Monroe Sts. 
Factory, Randolph St. & Ogden Ave. 


PRODUCES MORE MUSICAL IN- 
STRUMENTS THAN ANY OTHER 
FACTORY IN THE WORLD. 


Dealers will find our FACTORY CATALOGUE an 
invaluable assistant In making selections. 


LYON & HEALY, 


CHICAGO. 











Produces finer Crescendos than can be obtained in any other organ | 


in the market. 


JACK HAYNES, General Manager of the New England, Middle | 


and Southern States, also the Continent of Europe. 


Dealers who are in the City should visit the New York Warerooms | 


and examine these organs. 


JACK HAYNES, 20 East {7th St., New York. 





.@ ESTABLISHED 1857. > 


JULIUS BAUER & CO.., 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Grand and Upright *TLLAAWOs. 


A careful comparison of the BAUER PIANO with those of leading Eastern makers respectfully solicitec 
@@”™” CORRESPONDENCE FROM DEALERS INVITED. 





FAOTORY : 91 and 93 E. Indiana Street; WAREROOMS: 156 and 158 Wabash Avenae, 
ORITCOAGO. 


STORY & CLARK ORGAN C0.. 


Canal and 16th Streets, Chicago. 


The Largest Exclusive Organ Manufacturers, 


CATALOGUE FREE. 


C. A. GEROLD, 


— MANUFACTURER OF — 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


Nos. 63 and 65 North Clark Street, Chicago, Ill. 








THE WHOLESALE TRADE WILL DO WELL TO EXAMINE THESE REMAKABLE PIANOS 
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A Desplaines Sts... 
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S. GROLLMAN & SONS CO.. 


Piano Stools » Scarfs 


seen 


21, as @25 PLY MOUTH PLA CE, t CHICAGO. 


Factory : 243-251 N. Wells St, 





THE POPULAR 


Bash & Gerts Piano. 


DEALER SHOULD 
SEE ONE. 


EVERY 


Send for Terms and Prices. 


W.H. BUSH & CO., Chicago, 


Office : 243 East Chicago Ave. 


Factory : Corner Weed and Dayton Sts. 





WILL L. THOMPSON & CO., 


Music Publishers, 
Wret ale Western Agents for Mathushe« Pianos and 
Clough & Warren Organs. 





Agents Wanted. Call or addre** 
259 Wabashk Avenue, CHIG4G0., 
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SMITH & BARNES PIANO CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Upright + Pianos, 


OFFICE AND FACTORY: 
149 and 151 Superior Street, 
CELICAGO. 





THE 


SCHAFF BROS. 


COMPANYW, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


15 to 21 
North Clinton Street, 
CHICAGO ILL. 








CHICACO. 


— i 


Latest from Our Chicago Representative. 





Cuicaco Orrice Musicat Counter, | 
233 Srats STReet, 


Cuicaco, August 8, 1891. | 
ESSRS. SAFFORD & SONS, of the West 
Side, who are simply the sons of a deceased piano 
maker who was a very worthy man, are still faisely repre 
senting themselves to be piano manufacturers, and are not 
only stenciling pianos with their own name, but are also 
putting the honorable name of ‘* Chase”’ upon some of the 
pianos which they sell. It is true they put fictitious 
initials before the word ‘:Chase,’’ and add Boston be- 
neath, but it would seem to be almost prima facie evidence 
of an intention to deceive, to use the mildest sort of a 
phrase for such doings. This same concern have lately 
come into notoriety by their action in changing the num 
ber on a Sohmer piano. The facts are simply as follows: 
Messrs. Steger & Co, sold some four years since Sohmer 
piano, Style 6, No, 12167, to Mrs. Mary Connolly, who had 
ision to store the instrument, and placed it in the ware- 
house of Mr. George Parry, on Wabash avenue. Mr. Parry 


had at the same time another piano of about the same size, 


but of less value, on storage for another party, who, upon 


calling for their piano, were given, 


that they had 
t it to Messrs. Safford & Sons and had the number 


by error, the Sohmer 


piano, and finding a more expensive instru 


ment sen 
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c hanged t to 12158 for the purpose ~ concealing | its ‘identity. | 
One of the Saffords was brought upin the police court to 
assist in identifying the piano, but was not called upon to 
testify, the case going by default in favor of Mr. Parry. 
Mr. Safford, however, upon being asked by a disinterested 
party why he changed the number, refused to make an ex- 
planation. 

We are informed that a store is being opened on Twenty- 
second street, between State street and Wabash avenue, 
for the sale of the T. M. Antisell Company’s pianos. It is 
also understood that Messrs. C. B. Clemons & Co., the West 
Side dealers, are about to manufacture pianos. 


Mr. John A. Bryant, whose store was badly damaged by 
the fire last Monday morning which entirely consumed the 
old Kimball store at the corner of State and Adamsstreets, 
puts his loss on stock at about $4,000. 

The great granger house of Messrs. Montgomery, Ward & 
Co, are about to enter the piano business, but only in the 
wholesale way. They have sold organs for some time. 

Mr. Thomas Scanlan, of Boston, was a visitor to the city 
this week. Mr. R. S. Howard was also here, 

Mr. Adam Schaaf says he does not know but he might 
open warerooms on the South Side. Should he do so there 
is no doubt of his financial and business ability to makea 
success of the venture. 

The ‘‘ Gottschalk Lyric School ’’ is now an incorporated 
concern, in which Mr. August Hyllested is one of the in- 
corporators. 

Among the visitors to the city this week were Mr. J. W. 











pea a Davenport, Ia., Mr. Carl Hoffman, Leaven- 


worth, Kan., and Mr. George Cox, with the Smith & 
Nixon Cincinnati house. Mr. Cox reports that the house 
have secured new and very roomy warerooms in Cincin- 
nati, which consist of the store formerly occupied by the 
Golden Eagle clothing house on Fourth street. 

Mr. James E. Healy, of Messrs. Lyon & Healy, leaves 
Chicago on the 17th and sails from New York on the 20th 
for a European tour, and will be away a couple of months. 

I have recently had the pleasure of listening to Mrs. 
Clara Murray, the harpist ; she was the favorite pupil of 
Ap-Tomas, harpist to Queen Victoria. Her execution is 
singularly brilliant, her tone full and clear, while the spirit 
of her performance is that of the true musician. I was 
gratified to learn from Mrs. Murray of the cordial appre- 
ciation with which her efforts in Chicago have been met. 
Mrs. Murray has a charming personality and her social 
position gives added weight to her views upon harp play- 
ing. In a few minutes’ chat with which I was favored 
Mrs. Murray commented upon the wonderful increase in 
interest in the harp. ‘*To think,”’ she concluded, ‘that 
almost the oldest instrument of which we have record 
should be posing as the latest popular favorite! However, 
we must thank the magnificent American made harp with 
its grand improvements for much of the wave of harp 
appreciation.”’ 


WV ANTED. ~ Stquation wanted as polisher; capable of taking full 
charge of varnish room. Address Harry Meub, 118 Avenue A, 
New York city. 





LUDWIG & CO. 


| 
| 
| 


FINEST GRADE UPRIGHT ** eeerne ( 








702-704 East { 48th Street, 


NEW YORK. 











FINE 


PLEASING 


NORRIS & FLETCHER, 
tone PIANO S oonaait 


DURABILITY. 
TO DEALER AND PURCHASER. 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


Factory and Warerooms, 2251 to 2261 Washington St., BOSTON. 


LIVE, RELIABLE AGENTS WANTED, 





THE MUSICAL TRADE REFERENCE C0., 


Principal Office: BOSTON, MASS., 10 Tremont St. 


Offices: New York, 245 Broadway. 
Chicago, 84 La Salle Street. 


_ Publishers BOOK OF CREDIT RATINGS. MONTHLY LIST OF BUSINESS CHANGES 
AND RECORD ITEMS OF THE MUSIC TRADE POR THE UNITED STATES. 


Special attention given to collection of past due claims in the United States and Can.da. 


Philadelphia, 433 Chestnut Street, 


SUBSCRIPTION, $25.00. Circular sent on application. 





BERTELING’S 








| LEINS & CO., 


Best Instruments in Existence. 


Flutes, Clarinets, Oboes, &c. 


T. BERTELING & CO., 


NEW SOLO B> CLARINET. 


Boehm Flutes a Specialty. 
Utmost Satisfaction Guaranteed. Correspondence Solicited 
177 Bowery, New York, U. 8. A. 





DOSEY INSTRUMENTS j _— : Established 1848. 
MANUFACTURERS OF FIkST-CLASS 
with 
COMPENSATING PISTONS. j 7 
[ SABSOLUTELY CORRECT IN TUNE Upright Pianos. 
TONE ano WORKMANSHIP 
Q)+ ‘SEND FOR CATALOGUES. FACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 


‘Soleus Agent EMIL WULSCHNER, 
/ 42 & 44 N.PENNA ST [NDIANAPOLIS.IND. 





— We 
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plicit a kind inspection of our factory and pianos. 


35th STREET. 





STADERMAN & FOX, 


MANU! 


Upright Pianos. 


ACTURERS OF 


1489 and 1491 Niagara St.,| CLYDE, HAS 
BUFFALO, N OHIO. I~AT 
FACTORIES, CLYDE, OHIO. 





BUSINES S 


GREEN'S “ACGME” 


Piano and Furniture 


POLISH 


ESTEY & CAMP, 


OHICAGO, ILL., 


only. 


ments, 


NO EQUAL. 





Some of the Many Specialties I represent : 
Cotuin-Mezzin, Paris, Celebrated Violins, Violas and ‘Cellos; Burret Paris (Evette & Schaeffer), Reed Instru- 
Over 1,000 Instruments constantly in stock. 

Peccatte (Paris) and Suess Celebrated Violin Bows. 


CARL 
FISCHER, 


6 Fourth Ave., New York, 


Sole Agent for the United States for the 
Famous 


F. BESSON & CO., 


LONDON, ENGLAND. 


@ Prototype Band Instruments, the Easiest Blowing and Most stone Instruments on Earth. 

Banda and Orchestra Music, both Foreign and Domestic, made a specialty of, and for its completeness in 
this line and music for different instruments my house stands unapproached in this country. Catalogues will 
be cheerfully furnished upon application. 

Musical Merchandise Department, Wholesale and Retail, complete in all its appointments, 
thing is imported and purchased direct, and greatest care is exercised to procure goods of the finest quality 
My Instruments and Strings are acknowledged to be the Best Quality obtainable. 


Every 


E. RittersHavusen (Berlin), Boehm System Flutes; 





Ot X.. 
SG UM. 


ACID. Established 





Sole Agents for U. 8. 





CENERALLY DULL, 


H.N.CORNETT & CO. 


ARI 


WORKING FULL TIME. 
Pianos Improved Every Week, 


FACTORY: 


503-7 WEST 2lst STREET, 


NEW YORK. Bet. Elt 


yn and 








A, DENNINGER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


PIANOS, 


658 & 655 Bast 166th St, 


Courtlandt Aves., 


you me) 


is the 





1834 


THE NAME THE GUARANTEE. 


ATHUSHEK & SON 


Name we want 
remember When 


you Want a good Piano. 


FA(TORY. 


East 23d Street. NEW YORK 
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WEBER, WEBER 


Grand, Square and Upright 


PIANOS 


WAREROOMS ; 


Fifth Ave., cor. of V7. Sixteenth St., 
4+NEW + YORK.+ 


MANUFACTORIES: 
121, 123, 125, 127 Seventh Avenue, 


147, 149, 151, 153, 155, 157, 159, 161, 163, 165 West 17th Street, 
I NEW + YORK. t+ 











Xylophone ‘Sips Bells and Dumas Traps 


(These Solo 


give entire satisfaction. Send for circular 
Jogues to 


CHAS. P. LOWE & C0. Ho 


| mzowtoeen 


GOOD AGENTS WANTED, 


GOTO ATT EUAIMCTTETLUD 00 LEE EER ATES == 


ComPpLete STOCK OF - 


TANTLY Kept on Ha 
sone XYLOPHONE SOL Os. 
aren ot pu ublished and < alway 
nthusiasm wherever playe 


We guara nates on ins' enapeliee te > ed ~ in tune nd 
$s and can 


ate great 


No, 234 Third Avenue, New York City, N. Y. 





4 CO yf 
\ SQUARE A UPRIGHT Ve 
PIANO) FORTE. ACTION, _ let 


if 





NEAR GRAND JUNCTION 


oo 
Cambridgeport iMass: 
9 BUT ONE GRADE AND THAT THE HIGHEST 


RAILROAD. - 





OARDMAN acy 
PIRNOS i 


ESTABLISHED---IN---1837 00m,) 
ALBANY, N. Y. 


Tre COLBY PIANO oo, OH 


—— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Grand and Upright Pianos, 
ERI, PA. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 18 East 17th ‘Street, with G. W. HERBERT. 


SCHWANDER 


(GENUINE FRENCH 


PIANO ACTIONS. 


Established over Fifty Years. 


HERRBURGER-SCHWANDER. 


RCHUANDET = sy I PARIS AND NEW YORK. 
OO” 








application to 
a WILLIAM TONK & BRO., 
Sole Azoate tor the United i 26 Warren St., New York. 





WISWHITE 


ORGANS OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS. 


WILCOX & WHIfE ORGAN CO., 
MERIDEN, CONN. 





BUSINESS ESTABLISHED IN 1851. 


Cc. S. STONE, 


Manufacturer of First-Class 


UPRIGHT AND SQUARE 


FIANO CASES 


ERVID NG, MASS. 


DAVENPORT & TREACY 


Piano Plates 


—AND— 


PIANO HARDWARE, 


Avenue D and 11th Street, 





N.V 


125 to 135 Raymond St., 
BROOKLYN, 


ss a feisSe = 


> a 
~ 
° Ls 
to the M fi 


mer? ae aa 


Si Pettost | 
BROOKLYN, N., Y. 
1171 Broadway. 


Street. | 





Breoklyn 


CHICAGO, ILL., 
210 State 
Address all New York 


5 


isa 


’ 1290 & 292 Fulton St., 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 








NEw YORE. 


PIANos 
OHASE PATENT SOUNDING BOARDS 
Are Unrivaled for Pure Quality of Tone. 


Catalogues and Price te the Trade Furnished on 
A pplication. 


FACTORIES: GRAND RAPIDS AND MUSKE 
GON, MICH. 


=a BROS. 





MANUFACTURERS OF FINE GRADE 


Upright Pianos 


FACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 
159 and 161 East 126th St., 
NEW YORK. 





ut OWENDALL STAR WORK. 
BERLIN, SO., 


Reichenberger Strasse 121, 


World raat ‘Steiosiated 


LOWENDALL 


CONCERT 


VIOLINS. 


(Beware of Imitatic 
To be had at all Le 
cal Instrun 


nding Mu 
at Benen. 





ticula 


n 
ap address, 
= | 


JAMES BELLAK. 


1129 Chestnut Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA 
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> 
Committee of Piano Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, New York. 


Circular No. 5. July 15, 1891, 





(Concluded.) 
E trust, Monsieur le Ministre, that for the 
W sake of unity of the diapason and to render these 
measures as comprehensive as possible, you will kindly 
exert yourself with his Excellency the Minister of War to 
procure the adoption of the diapason, thus amended, into 
the regiments of the army, and with his Excellency the 
Minister of Commerce, in order that for the future musical 
instruments made in conformity with this diapason may 
alone be admitted to contend for the prizes offered at the 
Industrial Expositions. We solicit also your Excellency’s 
intervention, so that this diapason may be the only one 
authorized and employed in all the Communal schools of 
France where music is taught. 

Lastly, the commission requests, Monsieur le Ministre, 
your kind intervention with his Excellency the Minister of 
Public Instruction and Worship, in order that, for the 
future, the organs he may order to be built or repaired may 
be tuned according to the new diapason. 

Such, Monsieur le Ministre, are the measures which strike 
the commission as necessary, in order to secure and con- 
solidate the success of the change that the adoption of a 
uniform diapason would introduce in our musical habits 
(meurs musicales). Order and regularity would be estab- 
lished where chance, caprice and carelessness now some- 
times reign; the study of singing would be pursued under 
more favorable circumstances, and the human voice, having 
its ambition less excited, would be subjected to less rough 
trials. The instrument trade by aiding in these measures 
might, perhaps, be enabled to improve still more its prod- 


It 


yovernment of a great nation to busy itself with questions 


ucts, already in such request. is not unworthy the 


of this kind, which may appear futile, but which possess a 


real importance of their own. Art is not indifferent to the 
care of it. 


yread, and elevate the hearts and minds of men. 


It requires to be loved in order to fructify and 
S| Every- 
one knows with what love, with what ardent and rigorous 
uneasiness the Greeks, who were animated by so lively and 
profound a sentiment of art, watched over the preservation 
laws 


of the By directing your 


of 


regulating their music. 


attention to the dangers to which an excessive love 


sonority may expose musical art, and by endeavoring to 
establish a rule, a measure, a principle, your excellency 
has afforded a fresh proof of the enlightened interest you 
take in the fine arts generally. The friends of music thank 
you, Monsieur le Ministre—those who have devoted to it 
their whole life as well as those who dedicate to it their 
leisure moments ; those who speak the harmonious lan- 
guage of tune as well as those who merely understand its 
beauties. 

We have the honor respectfully to remain, Monsieur 
le Ministre, your excellency’s very humble and very de- 
voted servants, 

J. PELLETIER, President, 

AMBROISE THOMAS, 
DESPRETZ, 
LIssAJous, 
MEYERBEER, 
ROSSINI. 


F, HALEvy, Reporter, 
AUBER BERLIOZ, 
CAMILLE Doucet, 
GENERAL MELLINET, 
Ep. MONNAIS, 


The Minister of State has resolved as follows : 

Considering the order bearing date July 17, 1858, and ap- 
pointing a commission charged to investigate the means of 
establishing in France a uniform musical diapason, of fix- 
ing On a sonorous standard which might serve as an inva 
riable type, and of indicating the measures to be taken for 
securing its adoption and preservation ; 

Considering the report drawn up by the commission, and 
dated February 1, 1859, 

It is decreed that: 

Art. 1. A uniform diapason is fixed for all the musical 
establishments in France, Imperial and other theatres of 
Paris and the departments, conservatories, branch schools 
and public concerts authorized by the State. 

Art. 2. This diapason, giving the A adopted for tuning 
instruments is fixed at 870 vibrations a second. It will be 
known by the name of the ‘* Normal Diapason.’’ 

Art 38. The standard prototype of the Normal Diapason 
will be preserved at the Imperial Conservatory of Music 
and Elocution, 

Art. 4. All music establishments authorized by the State 
will have to be provided with a tuning fork, verified and 
stamped in conformity with the standard prototype. 

Art. 5. The Normal Diapason will come into force in 
Paris on July 1 next, and on December 1 following in the 
departments. 

After the above dates only instruments verified and 
stamped in conformity with the Normal Diapason will be 
admitted in the musical establishments above mentioned. 
Art. 6. The state of the tuning forks and instruments 
will be regularly submitted to the examination of the 
proper officers (a des vérifications administratives). 

Art. 7. The present decree will be lodged with the 
Secretary General, to be notified to all whom it may con- 
cern. ACHILLE FouLp. 





TABLES ANNEXED TO THE REPORT, 
TABLE A, 


Table of the diapasons used in the principal towns of 
France and in various countries of Europe, according to 
the types received by the Ministry of State: 


Variation from the diapason 
of the Opera at Paris. 


“Number of. 


Measured 





Or1Gin, vibrations Measured in vibra- 
per second. in vibra- tions of 

. FRANCE. tions. mean tone. 
MMR, itil ach sduaerdecaks «ate seks , WOd +8.0 +0.077 
Paris < ) Shh eetaeterees 896 ; 
eG ks: Gaede p dkaceassvevs sevcndes 84 — 2.0 —0.019 
SDD, 5 canis) on is « 0h Gili ecnci 886 10.0 — 0.096 
Towlouse (theatre). .............05..- RRS, —nwo —0.106 
Toulouse (conservatory) ............... 874 —22.0 —0.210 

Foreicn Counrriss. 

Brussels (Band of the Guides)... ........ 911 +15.0 144 
London (No. 3). .......... 0. 910.3 +144 -).138 

7 SU Conic iG Re Takes deans nat 905 + 9.0 $-0.087 
Caersa Se atcneset ¢eedlave resus cn 903.5 + 7.5 +-0.072 
St. Petersburg : 903 + 70 +0.067 
PC ode nds Beek es & RES 899.5 + 3.5 +-0.084 
Leipsic...... 897.5 + 1.8 +-0.014 
Munich.. 896.2 + 02 +-0.002 
The Hague 892.3 — 3.7 —0.085 
Se ae See Pe & SU2 —40 —0.038 
3. ee Seas beeen enevansees } 
, 0 ET REE TERY 889.5 6.5 ~0.062 
fo rea Te ee ey ) 
Brunswick ..... wie a aes 7 7 9.0 0.086 
RN icxceuiseudssilenaidcnenlbaeana iain 886.5 9.4 — 0.091 
Se ere S86 10.0 0.096 
i er 882 —14.0 —0.134 
Carlsruhe.. . oe 870 26.0 0.520 
London (No. 1) 868 —28.0 0.269 





TABLE B. 
Showing the progressive elevation of the diapason in dif- 
ferent countries : 
Paris (Granp Orera) 
Variation from 
the Actual 
Diapason of 
Each Country 








Paris, February 16, 1859. 


Number in Frae- 
of Obser- tions of the 
Names of the Observers. Bei vations. Mean Tone 
Sauveur sae ‘ 1699 0.845 
a KGasgven snean 1700 808 —O.845 
- ace iéanss Geen a Tas 810.6 — 0.820 
tase ee : sues Se 811.7 0 809 
Drouet ; oo «este 1810 S46 0.480 
Fischer. ie 1823 862.7 1.320 
Drouet.. on 1830 871.5 — 0.235 
Delezenne se .. 1836 to 1839 8k2 —0.134 
Lissajous aon ‘eet st 1858 896 wy 
Bern. 
Marburg. ede ; =) 1752 843.75 —0.574 
. ee eae ... 1806 to 1814 861 ~—0.408 
DEINE cid tind’ Uéndcaneayep phenens . 183 874.64 —O.277 
Wieprecht 1830 SO —0.225 
UNS . vcakecienascnt 1834 883.25 —0.194 
Wieprecht......... 1858 908.5 vst 
Sr. Pererssurc. 
OGG... aude. dvtse sé ol dbsedee --. 179 872 0.298 
RIIS cocantarncdccces’ piptuehia ee 903 . 
Turin. 
Delezenne...... sak. hens ohnee 1845 880 —0.091 
MNUNNOUINUS ep-tbacneseecd<s; cae, 889.5 Sane 
Mian. 
Delesenae.....55.....0: os Oe 893.14 0.072 
Lissajous 1856 900.6 





BEHR BROS. 


GRAND 


AND 


UPRIGHT 


PIANUEOR ES 


« GOLD MEDAL ~« 


THE EMINENT PIANIST AND 
The World’s Highest Authority on Music, 


NEW ORLEANS, 1885. MELBOURNE, 1889. DR. HANS VON BULOW 


and it 





cially the ladies, 
PATENTIS VERY APPARENT. 
BROS. & CO. ARE DESERVING OF SUCCESS. 
The Patent Piano Muffler, also invented by the firm, I regard in 
every respect as Useful, Practicable, and an IMPORTANT 
INVENTION, and Their Instruments in General 
Merit My Approval.’”’ 


INDORSES THE 


BEHR BROS. PIANOS. 


‘The new action with compensation lever, in your grand pianos 


fortes, IT CONSIDER A GREAT IMPROVEMENT, 


should be highly appreciated by the public in general, espe- 
THE USEFULNESS OF THE NEW 
The firm of BEHR 





BEHR BROS. & CoO. 


BEHR BROS. HALL, 81 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORE. 


Factory 292, 294, 296, 298 ELEVENTH AVENUE, and 550 WEST 29th STREET, NEW YORK. 


WAREROOMS: 


No. 1229 





CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 
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WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS 


oma" PIANO ACTIONS. 


STANDARD OF THE WORLD! 


455, 457, 459 and 461 WEST 45th STREET; 
636 and 638 TENTH AVENUE, and 452, 454, 456 and 458 WEST 46th STREET, 


NEW YORE. 


GW, SEAVERNS, SON & G0, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Square, Grand # Upright Piano Actions, 


113 BROADWAY, CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 


SOUNDING BOARDS, WREST PLANKS, Ete. 
L. F. HEPBURN & CO., ssaiocarmin, rue, Pune ox 37 


» Factories and Mills, Stratford, Fulton Oo., H. Y. 
SOLE ACENTS OF THE U. S. AND CANADAS FOR 
BILLION’S FRENCH HAND FULLED HAMMER FELTS. 


t?” This Felt received the Highest Award at the Paris Exposition. 1889. 

















COURIER. 
FINEST TONE, 
BEST WORK AND 


EMERSUN = 


(Established in 1849.) 5 .QOO MA D E 
His AND IN USE. 


Every Instrument Fully 
Warranted. 


a PIANOS. 


Prices Moderate and ‘!LLUSTRATED CATALOQUES 
Terms Reasonable. FREE, 


EMERSON PIANO CO. 


Warerooms: 174 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
92 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


STAUB & CO., cunmany, 


59-60 Friedrichstrasse W. (Equitable Building), 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


PAY SPECIAL ATTENTION TO THE EXPORT OF 


PIANOFORTES AND OTHER MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


PRICES, TERMS AND DESIGNS FREE ON APPLICATION. 








HALLET & DAVIS CO’S PIANOS. - 


179 Tremont Street, Boston; 88 Fifth Avenue, New York; 1416 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; $11 Ninth Street, Washington, D. C.; 


WAREROOMS: 


GRAND, a and vraieat. 


Indorse hg = ate Ge - ——_ b Ay ~~ Se 
Heilb ana G 


marl st Ma phar 


ball Hall, Wabash Avenue, Chicago; Market and Powell Streets, San Francisco, Cal.; 512 Austin Avenue, Waco, Texas. FACTORY: Boston, Mass. 





HASTINGS & WINSLOW, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FINE PIANO VARNISHES, 


Montclair, New Jersey. 


KNABE 


Grand. Square and Upright 


PIANOFORTES. 


These Instruments oars been before the public for 
nearly fifty — and upon their excellence alone 
have attaine 


UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE 


Which establishes them as = WALED in Tone, 
Teuch, Workmanship bility. 








Every Piano Futty WARRANTED FOR Five Y&ars. 


WM. KNABE & CO. 


WAREROOMS: 
148 Fifth Ave., near 20th St., 
NEW YORK. 
817 Market Space, Washington, D. C. 
22 & 24 East Baltimore St., Baltimore. 


FACTORY: 





NEW TORE. 





BRAUMULLER 


PIANOS. 
ABSOLUTELY FIRST-CLASS 


Original in Construction and Design. 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


BRAUMULLER CO. 


(Incorporated under the Laws of New York), 


FACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 


542 and 644 West Fortieth Street 





E. 136th St. and Southern Boulevard | 


CLARENCE Brooks & (o., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Fine Piano Varnishes, 


COR. WEST and WEST 12th STREETS, 
NEW YORK. 














Ti POUL mt HS, 


— DIRECT IMPORTERS OF — 


Foreign Musie, 


Edition “ Peters,” “Andre” and all Standard 
Editions, Publishers of Edition “ Rohlfing.” 


The Trade egshene. the United States and Canada 
supplied at Lowest Trade Prices 


Write for Terms and Catalogues to 


WM. ROHLFING & CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 








This Dalidigg is used Solely forthe Manufacture of 
THE IANO. 


BRAUMULLER P NE’ ToRE. 


ROTH & ENGELHARDT, 
PIANO ACTIONS, 


Office : 2293 Third Ave., Room 8, New York City. 


A. P. ROTH, formerly with A. Dolge. FRED. ENGELHARDT, 


Formerly Foreman of Steinway & Sons’ Action Department 
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ne 010 SOMO IVE ARTIN GUITARS Hanami 


Manufactured by C. F. Martin & Co. 
t@- NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. .#! 











For the last fifty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments used by ail first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country. They 
enjoy a world-wide reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo players ever known, such as 


Madame Dr GONI, 
Mr, J. P. COUPA. 





Mr. 
Mr. 


WM. SCHUBERT, | 
FERRARE, 


Mr. S. De La COVA, 
Mr. CHAS. De JANON, 


| Mr. H. WORRELL, | 
Mr. N. W. GOULD, 


Mr. N. J LEPKOWSKI, 
and many others, 


but deem it unnecessary to do so, as the public is well aware of the superior merits of the Martin Guitars, Parties have in vain tried to imitate them, not only here in the United 


States, but also in Europe. 


They still stand tnis day without a rival, notwithstanding all attempts to puff up inferior and unreliable guitars. 


Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 46 Maiden Lane, New York. 
Importers of all kinds of MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. STRINGS, etc., etc., etc. 





KURTZMANN 


PIANOS. 
Grand, Square and Upright. 


C. EURTZMANN & C0,, 


MANUFACTURERS, 


526 10 636 NIAGARA ST., BUFFALO, X. Y. 


TAMERICA 


ORGAN & PIANO Go, 


BOSTON. MASS. 











BIGE GRADE 


Pianos and Organs. 


ALSO 


EXCLUSIVE MANUFACTURERS 


OF THE 


REGAL PIANOS. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, 








No. 146 FIFTH AVE. 
Cc. REINWARTH, 


PIANOFORTE STRINGS, 


886 and 388 Second Avenne, 
NEW YORK. 





Between eed and 234 Sts., 


JACOB DOLL, 


— MANUFACTURER OF — 


Piano Cases, Strings and Desks, 
SAWED AND ENGRAVED PANELS, 


402, 404, 406 & 408 Bast 30th &t., New York. 





| Prices reasonable. Terms favorable. 





RANIC 
Kipacn 


Received Highest Award at the United States 
Centennial Exhibition, 1876. 


struments of the aoe Guaranteed for Five Years. 
Gr" Illustrated Catalogue furnished on application. 


Warerooms, 237 E. 234 Street. 
Factory, from 233 to 245 E, 23d St., New York. 








— UNEXCELLED IN 


Power and Singing Quality of Tone, 





Precision and Delicacy of Touch, 








And Every Quality Requisite in a 


FIRST CLASS PIANO 


For Catalogue and Territory address 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
General Factors - - - CINCINNATI, O. 


E. P. CARPENTER COMPANY, 


Brattleboro, Vt., U.S.A., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


THE HIGHEST GRADE 


— or— 


REED ORGANS. 


Send for Catalogue and Cuts of Two New 
and Taking Styles. 





The Trade cordially invited to visit our Factory. 
SEVEN HOURS’ RIDE FROM NEW YORK. 


F, CONNOR, 
PIAWN OS. 


Factory 239 E. Forty-first St., 


NEW YORE. 


Dealers admit they are the best medium-priced 
Piano in America. §3~ Sena for Catalogue. 











N. B.—Pianos not shipped before being thoroughly 
Tuned and Regulated. 








COMSTOCK, CHENEY & C0., 


IVORY CUTTERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 


PIANO. KEYS, ACTIONS ano HAMMERS. 


Ivory and Composition 


The only Company Furnishing the Keys, Actions, Hammers and Brackets Complete. 


Telegraph and R.R. Station: 
EsSsFEZ. CONN. 


OFFICE AND FACTORY: 


IvoRyYTon. Conwn. 


Covered Organ Keys. 


4PIANOS.> 


And are admitted to be the most Celebrated In- 


HIGHEST AWARD AT NEW ORLEANS, 1885, AND MELBOURNE, 1889. 


Ban 


PIANOS. 


if BEHR BROSB. & CO. 


—— WAREROOMS : —— 
81 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
1229 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


FACTORY AND OFFICE: 292-298 11th Avenue, New York. 


M. P. MOLLER ORGAN CO. 


TWO AND THREE MANUAL 


Church and Concert Organs 


A SPECIALTY, 


HAGERSTOWN, MD. 


THE A. B. CHASE CO: 


NORWALK, OHIO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF BOTH 


Pianos # Organs, 


JUSTLY CELEBRATED FOR 


SUPERIOR TONE QUALITY, RESPONSIVE 
AOTION, PERFFOT WORKMANSHIP, 
FINE FINISH AND GREAT 
DURABILITY. 





























For Prices and Territory address the Manufacturers, 


PRASE PIANO COMPANY, 


Successor to C. D, PEASE & CO,, 

















MANUFACTURER OF 


UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


318, 320 and 322 West 43d Street, 


NEVVT YoRkz. 


ANN ARBOR ORGANS. 
rovmmsewe "| WIRSCHING 


There may be something in It. | CHURCH ORGAN CO. 


LLMENDINGER PIANO AND ORGAN C0, BUILDERS OF ARTISTIC ORGANS, 





@—— THE-——-2 








SALEM, OHIC- 


ANN ARBOR. MICH, | 
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AHLSTROM PIANOS. 


ae We i 
ESTABLISHED 1875. 


Reliable Agents Wanted for these incomparable instruments, 


which possess many valuable improvements not found in Pianos of any 
other make. 
Grade Instruments. 


Specially adapted as leaders, and sold exclusively as First 


C. A. AH LSTROM, 


= MANUFACTURER, ~«- 


Nos. 112, 114 and 116 East 2d St., Jamestown. N. Y. 





ERNEST GABLER & BROTHER 


—— ESTABLISHED 1854.— 


Factory and Warerooms, 214, 216, 218. 220, 222 and 224 E, 22d St., New York. 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


LL our Pianos have our patent Agraffe Bell Wetal Bar arrangement, patented 

July, 1872. and November, 1875, and our Uprights have our patent metailic 

action frame, cast in one piece, patented May, 1877, and March, 1878, which has 
caused them to be pronounced by competent judges 


THE BEST PIANOS MANUFACTURED. 








WHAT SOME OF THE LEADING 
ARTISTS SAY: 
WAGNER—* Everywhere acknowledged to be ex- 

cellent.” 
LISZT—‘‘ They give the liveliest satisfaction.” 
BSSIPOFF— Th very best Piano made.” 


STECK PIANOS. 


GEORGE STECK & 60., 


MANUFACTURERS, 


OFFICE AND WAREROOMS: 





WILHELMJ—“ Rank far above all possible com- 
petition.” 

LUOOCA—“‘Are unparalleled for the majestic singing 
quality of tone which they possess.” 


Great Power, Evenness of Scale, Rich Singing Quality, 
Well Balanced Tone and Absolute Durability. 


Steck Hall, 11 East 14th Street, 


NEW YORK. 





JARDINE & SON, 
ORGAN BUILDERS, 
318 & 320 Bast 39th St., New York. 


LIST OF OUR LARGEST 
GRAND ORGANS: 


ISAAC 1 COLE & SON, 


Manufacturers of and Dealers in 


VENEERS, 


And Importers of 


FANCY WOODS, 
426 and 427 East Bighth St., East River, 
NEW YORK. 


Fifth Avenue Cathedral, N. Y., 
manuals; St. George's Ch. 
hi >. 43 St. Paul’s M. E. Ch. 
S Fifth Avenue Pres. 
W¥, Brooklyn Taber- 
” Pirse Preshy terian, 
aclohia, 3; Trmity Ch., 
Francisco, 3; Christ Ch., 
New Orleans, 3; and Pitts 
burgh R. C. Cathedral, 4. 


STULTZ & BAUER, 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Upright and Square 


ePrA TOS. 


aah 
Philad 








ee and eres, 338 and 340 East Sist $ 3ist Street, New York. 








“Worceslen. 
MASS. 























Silver Medal Paris Exposition, 1878. Gold Medal, Antwerp Exposition, 1885. Two Silver Medals, London, 1885. 


G. CHEV REL, 
DESIGNS AND FIRM NAMES FOR FALL BOARDS A SPECIALTY. 
1889. 


Marguetry of all kinds for Pianos and Organs. Fretwork Wood Panels. 
ii RUE DE LA CERISAIE (BASTILE), PARIS, FRANCE, 








ONE GOLD AND TWO SILVER MEDALS, PARIS EXPOSITION, 











MANUFACTURERS OF 
GRAND AND 


vac PLANOS. 


Among our valuable improvements, appreciated by pepe 
and salesmen, are our Patent Action, Patent Metal 
tion Rail, PATENT TELESCOPIC LAMP BRACKET 
and Patent Hollow Steel Tuning Pin. 


Our Pianos are indorsed by such eminent judges as Mme, 
Rivé-King, Robert Goldbeck, Chas. Kunkel, komen Streiezki, 
E. M. Bowman, S. N. Penfield, Gustave Krebs, G. W. Steele, 
Hartman, of San Francisco, and many others. 


400 and 402 W. 14th St., and 37 to 45 9th Ave. 
NEw YoOoRz. 


THE JEWETT UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Ilustrated Catalogue and Price List on Application. 


JEWETT & CO., Manufacturers, 


LEOMINSTER, MASS. 


R.M.BENT & CO. 


Square and Upright Piano Manufacturers. 





Our PATENT DETACHABLE UPRICHTS can be taken apart and put 
together in from THREE TO FIVE MINUTES. Specially asapted for smali 
houses and flats. Just the Pianos for renting purposes. Our Squares are 
famcus in the trade. Send for description and catalogue. 


767 and 769 TENTH AVENUE, NEW YORE. 


MANUFACTURERS OF FINE 


GUITARS 4% MANDOLINS. 


Sole Agents for the Symphonion for the U.S. 








Piano Stools, Piano Covers, Scarfs, Artists’ 
Busts, Art Embroidery, Swiss Musical 
Boxes, Flags and Banners, Rubber auf = 
and Fleece Peper 
Covers, 
Wareroom 
Stools. 


T. F. KRAEMER & 


107 E. 14th STREET, NEW YORK, 


Factories, STEINWAY, LonG IsLAnp Cliry. Adjoining Steinway Hall. 








THE MILLER’ ORGAN 


Is the Best and Most Salable 
Organ of the Day. 


AGENTS WANTED WHERE WE ARE NOT REP- 
RESENTED. CATALOGUE, &c., FREE. 


MILLER ORGAN CO., Lebanon, Pa. 


ae 





=. G. HARRINGTON! & CO., omens o 


Unequaled in Beauty of Design, Excellence of Construction and 
Finish, as well as in Volume, Purity and Sweetness of Tone, 


Square # Upright | tl 


FACTORY and WAREROOMS: 828 and 830 SEVENTH AVENUE. NEW YORK CITY. 









THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


STEINWAY 


Grand, Square and Upright 


PIANOS. 


Steinway & Sons are the only Manufacturers who make all component parts of 
their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the casting of the 
full metal frames), in their own factories. 


NEW YORE WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 
CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 


EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIE, 
St. Pauli, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20—24, HAMBURG, GERMANY. 
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Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d—53d Street, New York City. 


Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long 
Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 








WHAT? 


1—The chance to buy the Briggs Pianos before the rush commences. 





This Time Don't Let It = 


a s% VP 
3K 7 ais 





NA 
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2—New, attractive catalogue and book of testimonials just published. 


C.C. BRIGGS & CO.,5 Appleton St., Boston,Mass. New York Warerooms, 867 Broadway, C.H. DITSON &CO. 





FELT AND SOUNDING BOARD FACTORIES AND HAMMER SHOPS AT DOLCEVILLE, N. Y. 





SEND Fi: sativa CATALOGUE. 122 East 13th Street, NEW YORK. 
WISSNER ovens: onic. 


SOOKLYN, N.Y. LLIN OS 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. Fux ® 
sew eA RE 


JAMES M. STARR & CO. 


a [ A h 0 STARR PIANO, 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES TO THE MANUFACTURERS. 


Fifth Avenue and | 9th Street, RICHMOND, INDIANA. 


Wew Work Branch, JACEE HAYNES in charge, 


NEW YORK. 20 East 17th Street 


LOCEWOOD PRESS, 126 and 128 Duane Street, Cor. Church, New York. 














































